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AMATEUR NOTIONS ON THE ART OF 
THE OLD MASTERS. 
Tue Fine Arts’ Journav was ruffled last week, 
and has now a consciousness in similarity with the 
repentant feelings that originates in sclf-reproach 
for having elevated the puerile attempt of a feeble 
agent to the importance of being an object of in- 
dignation, rather than that of contempt. But the 


Fine Arts’ Journat feels with, and for art and) 


inquiry “ of what use is study to a painter, if every 
scribbler, every mere walking gentleman that has 
gone through his accidencce, may thus bestow his 
tediousness on art, and set himself up as Sir 
Oracle without it. Letthe Fine Arts’ Journat be 
considered in open war with the assumption, that 
facility in literary composition means knowledge 
of the individual topic on which the author writes, 
whatever it may be. When the vulgar error, that 
a man who has acqwred the habit of scribbling 
glibly is universal as an authority, has been totally 
exploded for a fallacy, the search after truth on 
many other subjects than art will have got rid of 
much rubbish that is now in the way of its progress. 
| The Ajax of this discussion is a Mr. Coningham, 
in whose favour, allowing every credit for the open 
| wanliness of using his own name, while so ruth- 





lessly attacking the reputation of a public man, we 


' do not perceive any other evidence than that he is 
| not ashamed of the position in which he has placed 
| himself. But a man’s estimate of his own capacity 
_is not usually considered a sufficient warranty for 
| his fitness for anything. We know, then, nothing 
_of Mr. Coningham, but the report that he is a col- 
i lector of the old old masters. We cannot, there- 
fore, be suspected to say anything in reference to 
him that is disrespectful, either as a man or a gen- 
tleman; but we may permit ourselves to ask this 
question: — What can any man, or any number 
of men say for Mr. Coningham—or what can Mr. 
| Coningham say for himself, that shall give to his 


artists, and knows that a continued reiteration) ipse dixit one five-hundreth part of the authority 
of attack from the small fry of soi-distant connois-' that is contained in thoso of Mr. Eastlake, Mr. 
seurs derives a consequence from cireumstances, | tty, Mr. Mulready, and Mr. Leslie? 

that the quality of their lucubration does not! Mr. Coningham states that certain pictures have 
promise; and that, no matter how glaring may be | been injured in cleaning, and is contradicted by the 
the absurdity contained in a widely-published asser- | four gentlemen we have named. To those of our 
tion, it produces a certain positive effect upon the | readers whe have not seen the pictures themselves, 
minds of those who know nothing of the matter, | as well as those who have the good sense to value 
from a supposition that the editor of the work in | theirindividual opinions on such subjects in some re- 


which the writers have been permitted to insert! lationship with their opportunities for acquiring the | 


their twaddle is directly responsible for the truth | knowledge that should suggest them truly, this is 
of their statements. Were a known authority | the fair statement of the merits of the case as it 
to reply, simply by contradicting what is so ad-| stands before them. Mr, Coningham opposed in 
vanced, it would, in relationship with any other | opinion on colour against Mr. Mulready, Mr. Etty, 
profession but that of painting, be sufficient to) Mr. Leslie, and Mr. Kastlake—all eminent as 
cover these untaught pretenders to refinement of | colorist’s in the school of art that is generally ac- 
critical judgment in a department of effort of which knowledged to be the head and front of that depart- 
they do not even know the rudiments, with well- | ment in artistic Europe. ‘Three of those gentlemen 
merited contempt. But painting is supposed by! being quite uninterested in the matter, and with 
the million, to be something in which it requires | such cultivated perceptions as to colour, as even, 
years of study to do a little, and but the amuse- | supposing the natural faculty of Mr. Coningham 
ment of cursory remark, seasoned with a dash of | to be equal, should have at once convinced him 
careless chit-chat to know entirely. In what other! that he was wrong. What evidence have we here 
branch of human effort would an uneducated indi- | but of temerity on the part of Mr. Coningham, 
vidual be tolerated as an opponent of those whose | that would be treated as insanity in reference to 
lives had been spent in accumulating knowledge of | anything but painting? Why ten years hence, if 
the thing that is in dispute? Wo use the term, un- | thename of this would-be-legislator on artaccident- 
educated, in application to the subject of discussion | ally catches the eye of a reader —a very accident, if 
merely, and would suggest to our readers the| it happens at all, he will ask “ Who the deuce is 
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this Coningham, that talks so large about Art® 
3ut what will have become of the memory of him 
self, his name, and his opinions, some two hundred 
years hence, when “ Choosing the Wedding Gown’”’ 
will have been proclaimed by universal acknow- 
ledgment to be the triumph of pictorial art; and 
when those names with which he has had the vain 
ambition to connect his own, will have become the 
accredited evidence of high accomplishment in that 
very period that such a smatterer had chosen to 
revile. 
| This, we repeat, is the orthodox mode of testing 
| evidence, by inquiry into the character of the wit- 
;nesses. Mind, we do not dispute the veracity of 
| Mr. Coningham; but we refuse to receive his own 
}estimate of his own skill, his own estimate of his 
;own capacity, or his own estimate of his own 
|mental power for forming opinions that may be 
allowed to balance against those who have in their 
; own works given evidence of long and assiduous 
attention to the subject in debate. We do not 
dispute his veracity, moreover, because we believe 
his ignorance on this subject to be quite sufficient 
for the excuse of propositions, even more monstrous 
|than those he has brought forward. This igno- 
ance is by no means, however, a distinguishing: 
| characteristic, and if anything eccentric is expected 
from its publication, the attempt will be a failure, 
for there are multitudes of such; the very consi- 
derable extent to which literary self-sufficiency has 
extended itself on these subjects, reduces even Mv. 
| Coningham to little more than one of the crowd of 
pretenders who give themselves the credit for 
seeing more than other men, because they do not 





see so far as the average, nor know enough to 
suspect the amount of their ignorance. 

Let us fsuppose Mr, Coningham to have set up 
so gallantly his judgment against four of the most 
celebrated members of the bar, in reference to the 
interpretation of an act of parliament; 
have been his reward? Derision. 





~what would 

But he would 
| not dare to have an opinion upon the subject, but 
would apply to a wig and gown for advice, if but 
''an acre of his land were jeopardized, 





Let us then 
| suppose him to have set up his opinion in opposi- 


s|tion to four of the most eminent members of the 


| college of physicians, on the medical treatment of 
a disease; and what would have been his reward? 
Contempt. But here again he would not; for, if 
any slight indication threatened his vitality, an 
immediate consultation of the faculty would be the 


consequence. ‘Take all the range of professions 
\that require peculiarity of study, and simi- 
\larity of attempt would provoke similarity of 
lrecompense. To prove that painting is an ex- 
ception to this rule, is the task imposed upon 
those who assert such an absurdity, and the task 
is not a slight one; but to demonstrate that 
painting is, in equality with the highest combined 
efforts of mind and hand, and demands more of 
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organic predisposition, and a longer period of| have not been flattered by Echo No. 
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in any of 


experimental endeavour, is so comparatively self- | the one hundred and forty six pages. 


evident, that the demand of proof is an acknow- 
ledgment of having paid \ttle, if any, atténtion 
to the range of absolute requisites that make even 
tolerableness in a picture. 

Why, then, is it, that the man whose life has 
been spent in the search after principles; who has 
passed years in anxious endeavour at the imita- 
tion of natural truth; who has devoted his exist- 
ence to the task of counterfeiting the various 
effects of atmospheric influences; who has ana- 
tomised the gradations of a shadow, has been 
absorbed for hours in the detail of a reflection, 
and has looked upon the carnations of the cheek 
of beauty, and the liquid crystal of the human 
eye, until he has acknowledged that art has no 
end, and that the painter is all his life a student; 
that the happiest execution, of the most gifted, is 
not approximation, but attempt; and whose mind is 
stored with principles that he knows neither 
inedium, pigment, or handling can enable him 
or any to develope satisfactorily the high model 
that has its place within his laboriously enriched 
conception? Why, then, we demand, may the 
possessors of all this opulence of stored exactness 
in observation, be supposed by the multitude as 
balanced by the contradiction of any unknown 
man, whose sole recommendation is, that he has 
had the effrontery to measure himself in such a 
question with such adversaries? Verily, the Tom- 
Thumb confidence of Mr, Coningham would be 
amusing if it were a singularity; but Art groans 
place of the class of which he 
and the 
arising from the supposition that, on such subjects, 
anybody is somebody, and that all those have 


under the common 


is but a sample; inevitable confusion 


opinions, worth regarding that say they have, has 
curse at all periods, as well as at 
We have no more to say of Mr. 
However ridiculous the notions that 


been its 
the present. 
Coningham. 
govern his appreciation of art may be, he, at least, 
states boldly what he thinks he means, and puts 
to his statement. The picture-dealer 
ealling himself “ Verax,” was Echo No.1; since our 


his name 
last notice on this subject was written, besides a 
new attack from the first champion, we have been 
gratified by the crowing of a new cock, and Echo 
No, 2 has taken the field. 


This is, however, but an Irish echo, yet is No, 2 


clever in his way, and, in the attempt to kill 
two birds with one stone, has been too clever for 
the Times newspaper. Oh, he is a sly-boots, 
No, 2, and signs his document with “ The Author 
of © Modern Painters.” We read his letter with 
difficulty; but on arriving at the signature, he rose 
in our esteem, and we had immediately a certain 
sort of respect for No, 2. The man had a legiti- 
mate motive. It was not disrespect for Mr. 
Eastlake; but he had published a book sometime 
ago, that was sinking to oblivion, and this was a 
glorious occasion for advertizing it. Nay, he 
refers to it, “ See Modern Painters,” says he, “ vol. i., 
p. 146.” 

Echo No. 


To understand completely the letter of 
2, the readers of the Times newspaper, 
and their name is legion, must purchase this book. 
Not a bad idea that in Echo No. 2. We have not 
ourselves seen “ yol. i, p, 146,” the extracts we 
have read, evidenced the facility—school cha- 
racter of the work; but if we may judge of 
what he has said of modern painters in his book, by 
what he says of them in his letter to the Times, 
we are quite sure, that excepting Turner, whom 
he worships, and whose faults he deifies, they 





Listen, reader, to the author of Modern 
Painters : 

“ Accustomed, as I have been, to look to 
England as the refuge of the pictorial, as of all 
other distress, and to hope that, having no high art 
of her own, she would at least protect what she could 
not produce, and respect what she could not 
restore; I could not but look upon the attack, 
which has been made on the pictures in question, 
as on the violation of a sanctuary.” 

Here is flippancy of style with a vengeance! 
that facility for stringing words that will not 
hesitate for intention in their juxta position, and 
scorns to be particular about the idea they would 
convey. The writer seems to think it natural (we 
say seems to think, for the paragraph had not its 
source in the brain at all—the writer’s words are 
at his fingers ends), that the people who knew the 
least about works of art, were exactly those to 
whom they might be most safely entrusted; and 
that ignorance, on any subject, was the best 
guarantee for prudential decision in relationship 
with it. Why the proposition is in itself such a 
tissue of absolute nonsense as would create a 
suspicion of anything that came from the same 
quarter. Whatever other beggage the gra- 
duate may have brought from Oxford, his logic 
was in a small parcel; and the reasoning powers 
of Echo No, 2 cannot pretend to a high rank in 
our estimation. 

But Echo No, 2 does not stop hear; his be- 
wildered faculties causes him to stumble at every 
turn into admissions and contradictions that would 
disqualify his evidence in any court in Christen- 
dom, without the necesssity of producing a single 
witness beyond what he furnishes himself. In 
reference to “ Peace and War,” he says:— 

“This was indisputably of all the pictures 
in the gallery that which least required, and 
least could endure the process of cleaning. IT 
WAS IN THE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS 
CONDITION IN WHICH A WORK OF RU- 
BEN’S CAN BE SEEN!!! mellowed by time 
into more perfect harmony than when it left the 


9 


easel.” 

Tere we have an assertion that Ruben’s pictures 
were not complete until their colour had changed 
from the hue in which he painted them! This 
being simply a modest claim on the part of a 
word-monger from Oxford to the possession of 
a higher degree of refinement in the perception 
of colour, than that possessed by one of those 
who ranks, and has maintained his rank for two 


hundred years, among the foremost in that 


| quality. 


To mark the absurdity of this claim more 
distinctly, let us suppose the picture on the easel, 
in all the insufficiency of which Echo No. 2 com- 
plains, and the painter contemplating his work, 


jafter having given to it what he, simpleton that 
|he was, believed to be the finishing touches, 


Then let us suppose Echo No, 2 at his elbow, 
in the act of enriching the mind of Rubens 
with his own inspirations, “ Peter,” says he, 
for he would, of course, be familiar and even 
condescending on the occasion: “ Peter;” your 
picture is raw; that is,” for Peter would look at 
him in a manner that would suggest qualification 
as a prudence; “ your execution is always so bold 
and frank, as to be completely, perhaps, even 
most agreeably, seen under circumstances of 
obscurity, which would be injurious to pictures 





of greater refinement.” Peter Paul would be 
a little bothered at first; but would get curious, 
not to know the graduates meaning, in refer- 
ence to any usefulness for his art that might be 
derived from his judgment; but as desirous to 
comprehend the idiosyncracy of the individual 
human specimen before him. Qn the request to 
explain ‘“ Modern Painters” would, timidly, for 
the countenance of the Ambassador is getting 
cloudy, venture to suggest that “a little dirt might 
do the picture much service, if it were spread 
nicely over the whole.” After having said his say, 
he would have found himself, somehow sitting at 
the bottom of the stairs, that led to the studio of 
the Prince of Colorists, without precisely knowing 
how he got there. But Peter Paul is not here to 
defend himself, and any smatterer may safely 
spread out words in a column of the Times news- 
paper, no matter how nonsensical their heresies 
upon art or anything else, until the sitting of 
parliament shall make its space more valuable, and 
substitute the quackery of politicians for the self- 
satisfied and irresponsible twaddle of connoisseur- 
ship. So much for the “ Modern Painters’” 
comparative appreciation of Rubens and of him- 
self. Now for Cuyp. 

“The large Cuyp is, I think, nearly uninjured. 
Many portions of the foreground painting have 
been revealed, which were before only ¢o be traced 
painfully, if at all. The distance has, indeed, lost 
the appearance of sunny haze, which was its chief 
charm; but this, I have little doubt, it originally did 
not possess, and in process of time, may recover,” 

We expect that the next letter from Mr. Coning- 
ham, will be to intimate that he has no connection 
whatever with “ Modern Painters.” Let the reader 
carefully scan the last extracted paragraph. He 
will there find that before cleaning, the endeavour 
¢0 trace the foreground painting was painful, if 
possible; that the “chief charm” of the picture 
was an appearance of sunny haze; that this appear- 
ance was not given to it, or intended for it by the 
artist, and was, in fact, dirt, and nothing else; 
which dirt, “in process of time, it may recover.” 
At which time, be it remembered, any endeayour 
to trace the foreground painting, will have again 
become painful, if possible, unless “ modern paint- 
ers” can so direct the deposits of the atmosphere, 
which he so impertinently denominates the influ- 
ences of the “rank scented many,” upon the 
varnish, as to recommunicate the “chief charm,” 
while shielding the foreground from the “ painful, 
if at all.” 

“Modern Painters” ekes out his contribution 
with a flippant and ostentatious exhibition of 
seemingness of familiarity with the works of carly 
painters, the names of whom an afternoon’s study 
of Pilkington, would enable any Tyro to use as 
well. But we care not for such exhibitions, and ask 
no farther evidence of his incapacity on artistic 
subjects than his own admission in the paragraphs 
we have quoted. Were it worth our while, we 
might foliow him into his notice of the Velasquez, 
beautiful as it undoubtedly is in parts, it may but 
be considered as a torso of a fine picture, and has 
suffered materially at some period or other; though 
we are quite sure it has not from the experienced 
and careful hands through which it has just passed. 
The figures in the second plane, are all more or 
less injured; while the trees in the centre are 
nearly entirely obliterated, But “ Modern Painters” 
sees nothing in a picture but tone; and the absence 
of any other quality is not to him a deficiency; 
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he, therefore, boldly asserts that the Velasquez 
has “lost little or nothing since it left the easel.” 

But what does the Oxford graduate mean when 
he uses the term Art? What are the qualities in 
a picture that immortalize the producer? Are they 
“those that he communicates with his own hands, 
prompted by his own intention; or are they the 
qualities with which time, the accident of ownership, 
and “the rank-scented many” have corrupted its 
original meaning. Ifa picture must, to meet the 
desires of these would-be superintenders of artistic 
reputation, undergo some two hundred years ex- 
posure to the chances of the climates it is its fate 
to encounter; then is it impossible that any living 
artist can see his own works in their perfection, 
or living critic give a well-founded opinion on their 
merits; unless, indeed, the aid of the dealer is 
demanded, who, from the habit of cooking paint- 
ings to the taste of such connoisseurs, can apply 
the conventionality that Verax calls the “very 
essence ” of high art, to any picture at the shortest 
possible notice! 

The painter that looks to Nature itself for his 
inspiration, sees nothing in this obscurity that is to 
him so much a charm as that its absence should 
be considered a fault. He sees the world in beau- 
tiful bright sunshine; and clear day light is his 
generality, to which the obscurity of the would-be 
connoisseur is an exception; and he will not believe 
that the real effect intended by Paul Veronese in 
his Communion of St. Nicholas was that of a 
darkened room, to which the learned Theban that 
writes for the Spectator, would insist upon confining 
it. 

The public may, however, depend upon the fact, 
that the picture by Rubens (on which alone it 
appears that there is now a question), has been 
merely cleaned from accumulated varnish and dirt, 
and that not a particle of the master’s work has 
been removed. It is one of Rubens’s hard pictures 
(as they are called), of which picture cleaners, are 
accustomed to say that the surface cannot be 
touched by a chissel, much less with the ordinary 
solvents'of softand, comparatively, recent varnishes, 
His vehicle even defended his glazings, when there 
were any; but they are by no means common in 
this picture. 

The picture of the “Brazen Serpent” opposite, 
was entirely freed from its dirt two years ago; and 
certainly, when contrasted with some as clean 
pictures in the gallery, looked at first, fresh, even 
to erudeness. Numerous complaints were made, 
and the worshippers of the “ very essence” were 
then as loud as now, the change being more re- 
markable; for that picture (not having been quite 
finished by the master), had not a particle of 
glazing. It is amusing now to observe this very 
picture referred to, by those who do not know that 
it was so recently cleaned, as an example of what 
tone should be. The varnish thus acquires suf- 
ficient mellowness in a short time, perhaps a year, 
to do away with this comparative crudeness—com- 
parative only at first (from the proximity of 
pictures in a different state); for if seen alone, it 
would look quite right. Allowance must also be 
made for the real contrast, which the works of a 
painter like Rubens must always present (if in a 
good state), to those of the darker masters. 

The curse of artistic criticism is, that however 
clear the perception of the knower in any of its 
departments, the battle must be fought before the 
public with the weapons of the word monger; and 
that as the literary medium must be used to pub- 
lish truth, as well as disseminate falsehood, it 


the one, and detect the other. The public are 
slowly, but gradually, obtaining that knowledge, 
and every year is now thinning the ranks of those 
that are likely to become the dupes of such confi- 
dently-produced, but feebly-constructed, fallacies as 
are contained in the letters of Mr, Coningham and 
his Echoes—1 and 2. 
H.C. M. 





ENGLISH SINGERS.—No. 3, 


THERE is no more common saying among those 
who call themselves masters of singing than this 
“Oh! it will come.” This phrase, mysterious in 
itself, becomes more so in its intended application; 
it means all this to the pupil:—Go on! work 
away! and never mind how; but baw], squall, and 
shout right out, no matter at all how, but 
make a confounded row, and the more you bawl 
and bellow, the more—that is, you will find the 
note come out quite mellow. This sort of blaze- 
away system, as an introduction to the art of sing- 
ing, is unfortunately too common. We have heard 
of one English master, who has gained consider- 
able celebrity, advocating this principle of “break- 
ing the voice” first, in order to make it; the only 
misfortune seems, that, in most cases, the first 
process is so effectually performed, that the chance 
of the after-making is reduced to the remotest 
shadow, or, in other terms, is down at zero. We 
recommend this hint to the serious consideration 
of the medical profession. Break a man’s bones, 
ruin his constitution, secundem artem; all this is paid 
for in the bill, and then show your skill in botching 
the happy individual up again. We fear, however, 
we have been already forestalled. 

This doctrine of annihilation, for the pur- 
pose of reproduction, is nothing new. It forms 
the main ingredient of the Brahminical code, 
has been a favorite theory with all the early 
originators of religions, and has been handed down 
to our time under various poetical disguises; indeed, 
it is practically illustrated every day, in the nursery 
of Nature; the acorn dies but toappearagain as the 
stately oak; the ear of wheat returns to its simple 
element, but to grow up into the staff of human 
life. But the annihilation must be complete, no 
part of the original is left, it is lost; and the new 
creation springs up. It remains for the ingenuity 
of the musical profession to appropriate a portion 
of this doctrine to suit its convenience. The voice 
must first be broken ere it can shine forth in all 
the resplendent glory of its rich mellifluous tones, 
The unsuspecting organ must suffer the infliction 
of being broken, as it were, on the wheel of sus- 
pense, with the hope that some lucky chance may 
enable it to survive the operation and achieve a 
miracle. Verily, the messiewrs of the"singing art 
deserve to be cannonised for their ingenuity in 
discovering so convenient a loop-hole for their 
ignorance. We, however, only warn students, that 
if the ominous words, “Oh! it willcome,” are ever 
uttered to them, to bear in mind these our remarks; 
for they may rest assured that it—namely, the 
voice, never will come under such a system, 

That the quality and quantity of the singers 
of the day should degenerate and decrease 
under such a system is not to be wondered at; the 
only wonder is that there should exist even a 
moderate amount of moderate singers; which is, we 
fear, all that can be boasted of at present, And 
yet, when we reflect how many have essayed and 
have disappeared, not only broken as to voice, but 








requires a jury of educated minds to acknowledge | 
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broken in spirit—-how many are yet preparing for 
the struggle for fame and fortune, doomed alas! to 
certain disappointment under such a system—the 
language we have used in inveighing against it, 
cannot be considered too strong. The instruction 
of the master, in this instance, is the bread of the 
pupil. If the master undertakes what he knows 
nothing about, the consequence may be predicted, 
in the ruin of the too-confiding student, This has 
been the case, is still so, and will be so, as long as 
the sanction is given by an Institution professing 
to take a lead in promoting musical education, 
which is paid for by the pupils, with the view of 
sarning a livelihood; and sad, sadjindeed is the 
Feflection, how hopes have been thus blighted by 
incompetent instruction, 

Of the many singers now before the public, we 
hardly can find one whose voice will stand the test: 
of the rules for formation, In a voice formed 
according to the natural principles,the tones ought 
all to be clear and sonorous, ringing and vibrating 
through the air, The “ delicious veiled quality,” 
which seems so much to delight the oracle of the 
Times, is only another term for imperfect forma- 
tion; in fact, a muffled tone, such as the word 
veiled would imply, isan imperfection, and most of 
our singers labour under the defect; the cause 
being the system adopted of allowing a pupil to 
force the breath in bringing out the notes. In 
wind instruments, the smallest quantity of air that 
will produce the tone and sustain it would be the 
rule to follow; if more is used than necessary to 
bring out the tone, a jarring sound is the conse- 
quence, giving the idea that it will break; and if 
more wind were still added, it would break, This is 
just the effect produced on the voice, the breath is 
forced through the passage, and the sound would 
break, but for the epiglottis, (we shall at some 
future time enter into the functions of the epiglottis), 
which prevents this fromtaking place; but, instead, 
the muscles give way, and the tones, instead of 
being clear and sonorous, are rendered of the “de- 
liciously veiled quality.” We thank the Times for 
the phrase, and shall always use it to signify a 
voce perduta, a lost voice; in short, we shall use it 
to denote the physical annihilation of the human 
voice divine. 

Some may imagine that we are rather severe in 
our strictures on singers. We would not be under- 
stood so, Our object is to elevate the art; and this 
cannot be done, unless the first principles are well 
defined. The foundation of a building must be good, 
or the superstructure will fall, and so it is with the 
voice; the formation must be on correct rules or all 
the practice only adds to the chance of destroying 
the powers of the yoice. Our aim in these observa- 
tions is, to endeavour to show on what the art of 
singing depends, so that he who runs may read; 
and, if we are right in the doctrines laid down, 
which *may be tested by practice and experience, 
the consequence will be, that students will only go 
to those for instruction who will be found capable 
of imparting the real knowledge of forming the 
voice, on which the whole art of singing depends, 
based, as we have shown, on the knowledge of the 
mechanism and action of the voeal organ. That 
much remains to be done afterwards, there can be 
no question; but when once a singer has once 
gained a command over his instrument, if we may 
so term it—and, unless he does gain it, he never can 
take a first rank as an artist—the result of study 
in the right direction, will always bring him nearer 
and nearer the goal. But an artist’s life, whatever 
it may be, must be one of study; success w ill no 
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come from intuition, but from the common vulgar 
process of sticking to work. 

In continuance of our notice of English singers, 
we will begin, on this occasion, with Miss Rain- 
forth. This lady, whose gentle and feminine 
deportment are a great passport to general favour, 
commenced her career under Mr T. Welsh; and 
appeared on the stage, we believe, in the character 
of Mandane, in the opera of Artaxerxes, the one 
character of this master, for the introduction of 
all his pupils. She raised an expectation in the 
public, which was not however immediately re- 
alised. From Mr. Welsh she placed herself under 
the direction of Mr. T. Cooke, and continued for 
some time under him. Tt was during this period, 
we believe, that the English Opera House, now 
called the Lyceum, was opened for the revival 
of English operatic music; Drury Lane being 
under Mr. Macready’s management, and Covent 
Garden consigned to the care of Madame Vestris. 
On this occasion Mr. Barnett’s Mountain Sylph 
vas revived, and some new operas brought for- 
ward, among others Mr. Balfe’s Keolanthe, and 
Mr. Macfarren’s Devil’s Opera. 

At the expiration of her engagement with Mr. 
Cooke, she went to Mr. Crivelli; this, we believe, 
was in 1840. Uuder his care she studied Mr. 
Rooke’s second opera, in which, as we have before 
observed Mr. Harrison made his debit. And, 
although the opera was not successful, yet she, on 
this occasion, made a favourable impression on the 
public; but her greatest achievement was in the 
character of Adalgisa in Norma, Miss Adelaide 
Kemble taking the part of the impassioned Druid 
priestess; and it will not be too much to say, that 
she shared with her the public favour, all the applause 
that Miss Kemble gained by her extraordinary 
force and power, being more than counter-balanced 
by the finish of Miss Rainforth’s singing, and the 
neatness of her execution, which, in many cases, 
where the two had to perform the same passages, 
received more applause than her more powerful 
compeer. After this success, she appeared in the 
Bohemian Girl; and in the character of the artless 
Arline, the simply brought up gipsy girl, a part 
just suited to her powers, she made a very suc- 
cessful campaign during the very long run that 
opera had. Since that time we do not find that she 
has improved—latterly, indeed, there is a symptom 
of returning to a fault which was prejudicial to 
her at the first, namely, incorrectness of intona- 
*:on; we hope she will stop in time, and consider. 
ser gentle manners and deportment will always 
make her favourably received; but the character of 
the artist must be sustained, or the public will 
not rest satisfied with an imperfect representa- 
tion, 

Miss Rainforths may be called a soprano. It 
i8 @ voice not possessing much power; if may 
even be called a weak soprano. The compass is 
not very great, that is, from the lower G to the 
upper C on the second ledger line above, 
for although she may touch two octaves, except 
in mere passages of fieriture, the upper notes 
cannot be made available; nor are her lower 
tones »»ry strong. The best part of her voice 
is between the G on the second line and the 
G or A above. She executes with neatness, and 
clearness, although there is a little constraint ap- 
parent. This is owing to a want of freedom in the 
action of the lower jaw whilst singing, which im- 
pedes at the same time the articulation of the 
words, so that what she says is not very distinctly 











heard. In expression Miss Rainforth rarely 
warms, so as to show that she feels the subject; 
her general deportment ‘on the stage is cold, and 
correct, but wanting in that abandon which is so 
necessary to awaken in the audience those sensa- 
tions which should appear to engross the actress 
and singer; but she is always pleasing, and in 
melodramatic parts will generally be effective. 

Miss Birch received her musical education at 
the Royal Academy of Music, she entered the In- 
stitution in 1831, and remained there about three 
years. She studied under several masters, viz, 
Gabussi, Coccia, and Crivelli. For many years she 
cenfined herself to concert singing, being con- 
stantly engaged at the Ancient and Philharmonic 
Concerts, and at all the musical festivals in the 
country.—In 1844, however, she received an offer 
to go abroad, and went to Vienna, where she sung 
at the concerts; and subsequently she travelled into 
Italy, and appeared on the stage at Milan and other 
places, although not with success, if we may judge 
from the accounts which were transmitted home, 
and which appear to be borne out by the fact of 
her not coming forward onthe English stage. All 
that wecan say is, thatshe didnotimpress us with any 
notion of improvement by her continentat trip; on 
the contrary, we are rather disposed to think that 
she did herself more harm than good. Nor is she 
the only instance, for we can hardly recollect a 
single artist who has gone abroad, and after singing 
there, returning improved. We shall not here 
attempt any solution of this statement, but merely 
give it as a matter of fact. 

Miss Birch’s voice is a contralto: this is a start- 
ling assertion to make, when we find Miss Birch 
always taking the upper or higher parts in music. 
Her voice is naturally of a most beautiful quality, 
rich, full and melodious; but it stands to reason, 
that no organ can long bear constant straining; 
and so we find than Miss Birch is often exceed- 
ingly faulty in intonation. The compass is the 
same as in almost all contraltos—namely, from E 
below, to the B flat above, about two octaves and 
a half, There is often a great mistake made in 
judging of a voice from its extension, rather than 
from its quality, and in contraltos this mistake is 
made so often, as to have degenerated into a kind 
of system. It is not because a voice can go low or 
go high, that the quality is to be judged of by these 
extremes; but on the contrary, by what the French 
call the timbre, or quality.—If Miss Birch would 
even now confine herself to the use of the natural 
voice, that is to contralto music, she would produce 
more effect than she ever yet has done. Her sing- 
ing is somewhat inanimate; lacking the fire, the 
vital spark, which will enable its possessor to pro- 
duce effects, even where Nature has not given any 
great vocal power, and the style is monotonous 
—but the possession of a very fine voice has obviated 
those requisites that would be considered necessary 
in others. And she also labours under the defect, 
so common to English singers, of not articulating. 
We rarely hear what she says, this is in some 
degree the consequence of always singing out of 
her natural voice, for the straining to get out the 
high notes necessarily impedes utterance. And 
thus Miss Birch will always be a greater favorite 
with those who admire a beautiful quality of voice 
than with those who look for the higher qualities 
of declamation and expression, 


C. J. 
(To be continued.) 








TAKING STOCK, No. 2. 
(Haymarket Theatre.— Continued. ) 

Mr. Sruarr is the representative of what is called 
the heavy comedy at this theatre; and his concep- 
tion in that department of character may be classed, 
at. times, among the tolerable; but his execution is 
mannered, and his clocution wants sharpness, 
every syllable being as it were surrounded by a 
half sound, similar to what etchers term a burr, 
that connects words unpleasantly with one another, 
and gives an appearance of hesitation to everything 
he says. In characters such as Lord Townly, he is 
a sufficient interpreter as times go; but where any 
intensity of feeling is absolutely requisite, the dull 
monotonous quality of his voice is an obstacle he 
‘annot overcome. In any attempt at high-classed 
tragedy, in spite of the study we perceive plainly 
has been devoted to the character, (for want of in- 
dustry is not to be attributed to Mr. Stuart), there 
is a marked deficiency of refinement in the concep- 
tion he is endeavouring to produce. We will 
illustrate this by a reference to his Friar Lawrence, 
in those words to Romeo and Juliet: 

“‘«Come, come, with me, and we will make short work: 

For, by your leave, you shall not siay alone, 
Till holy church incorporate two in one.’’ 

These words in italies, being accompanied by : 
sensual knowing leer at the two lovers that is far 
more characteristic of a frequenter of Nicholson’s 
Judge and Jury Court, than to the tried and holy 
anchoret, that any other reader of Shakspeare 
would perceive to have been the intention of the 
author. In all characters beneath a certain degree 
of pretension, Mr. Stewart is, nevertheless, a very 
useful actor in his line, and if he could remedy his 
hesitating style of pronunciation, would add much 
of the ornamental to his utility. 

Mr. H. Holl may be considered the first walking 
gentleman, or first genteel comedy man at this 
theatre, and if versatility is at all a bar to excel- 
lence, it is by no means in his way, for we do not 
believe there is another comedian in town that 
takes less pains for variety than Mr. H. Holl. He 
warbles through every part with such a volubility 
of falsetto, as to leave minute study out of the 
question, and the audience have to look sharp to 
keep up with him, having no time whatever for 
critical detail. This is so universally his manner 
in every character he undertakes, that instead of 
Charles Courtly, or Count Fiasco, or Mercutio, or 
Colonel Lambert, or any other characteristic appel- 
lation cumbering the play bill, the insertion of the 
name of Mr. H. Holl, simply, would be far more 
descriptive of what might be expected. To this 
charge of want of individuality of conception may 
be added that of an entire absence of repose, or 
gentlemanly dignity and ease of manner, that sug- 
gests an unceasing wandering about the stage, as if 
it were an absolute necessity that tongue, arms, 
and legs should be unceasingly employed. We do 
not object “to this, be it noted, when used with 
discretion, but the toujours perdrix of Mr. H, Holl 
produces saticty ; and is, moreover, a waste of the 
dramatic efficiency that gentleman possesses and 
could produce, if he would but take a little trouble 
to dig deeper for its diseovery and development. 
Mr. H. Holl may depend upon it the capabilities of 
a character do not lie entirely on the surface. He 
has a handsome good humoured countenance that 
is always pleasant to look upon, and his eyes are 
capable of any expression he will take the 
trouble to use them for; his person is far 
above the average, and would be much better 
if he would take more pains with it. He ‘is 
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a little what is called outset, but otherwise his 
lower limbs are of a high character of form. The 
chief fault is in his bearing, in which he so inclines 


plishment. 


ranted in setting positive bounds to his future accom- 
Mr. Rogers, owing as he does so little 
tophysical advantage, as regards personal appear- 


forward that his shoulder-bones will not allow his | ance, may claim the rank of an artist, from having 
arms to hang on each side of him clear of his body; | so far triumphed over his incompatibilities. His chief 
but, as he flutters about the stage, they are swing- | deficiency seems to be that of humour. 


ing before him like a couple of pendulums; the | 
body forming an angle with the lower limbs of | 


something approaching to seventy-five degrees 
This is a mannerism in gait, possibly the conse- 
quence of early habits, that, with some lessons in 
fencing and the use of the dumb-bells, is quite in 
Mr. Holl’s power to overcome, and which it is a 
duty to himself and the public that he should 
struggle with. It would be quite a treat to see 
him stand upright for once. With more attention 
to study and artistic resource, this gentleman’s 
personal advantage would warrant us in the ex- 
pectation that he might yet become an artist actor, 
a title to which he has a very slight claim at pre- 
sent. He possesses, however, one very good 
quality already—that of never appealing to the 
audience on any occasion. 

Mr. Brindal was formerly a versatile, at least in 
attempt, and flew at almost everything in the ring; 
but he seems at last to have discovered his fitness, 
and he now personates so exactly any individual 
that has to lie with effrontery, that to entrust any 
other character to his performance would throw a 
sort of doubt over every word belonging to it. 
Mr, Brindel makes up excellently for a knavish 

valet, and his acting of Cool in London Assurance, 

and Sweetlip, in Borough Politics, evidence such 
originality of conception and adaptation to charac- 
ter, as’challenges for him the title of an artist actor, 
although in a narrow range of personation. 

Mr. Howe is a rising actor. A year or two ago, 
and Mr. Howejand Mr. Worrell were the Salanios 
and Salarino’s of this theatre; but Mr. Howe has 
extricated himself from this class. This gentle- 
man has a powerful voice, that is capable of much 
more than jhe has yet imposed on it, and a seri- 
ous earnestness of look that gives a certain 
amount of common-place reality to all he does. 
He has a sort of general common sense concep- 
tion of a part, that something more of refinement 
and minuteness of detail, would much embellish 
Ilis countenance is intelligent, his eyes expressive, 
and his personal appearance sufficient; but we re- 
commend attention to a tendency to “ bow win- 
dow,” that will be a very serious obstacle to the 
sentimentality of his appearance, if allowed to 
expand ad libitum. A course of cold water and 
back "sommersaults would be efficacious for this 
purpose, if the symptoms increase. There is a 
something too much of general loudness in Mr, 
Tlowe’s elocution that requires revision, and we 
have no doubt will receive it; for we do not be- 
lieve his capabilities have as yet been fully 
developed to the public. 

Mr. Rogers is a recent acquirement at this 
theatre, and we have seen him as yet in little else 
than knavish attornies. The distinct hardness of 
feature that characterises the countenance of this 
gentleman, does not allow of a freat variety in 
“making up;” and there is, accordingly, much 
sameness in his personations; heis, nevertheless, one 
of those actors on which an author may depend; is 
full of study, and has a wide field of usefulness in 
the range of English comedy. There is so much 
more of keeping, and such an improvement in the 
government of his voice and gesture since his late 
engagement in Mr, Abingdon’s short campaign at 
the Queen’s Theatre, that we are scarcely war- 











Mr. Tilbury is an actor that owes nothing 
whatever to Nature for personal favours. The 
sole characteristic of his countenance being, that it 
it is totally incapable of any expression whatever. 
In fact, it is aconventionality to call it a face atall. 
There are, it is true, the same number of apertures 
that are commonly found in the average of human- 
ity, but the features are in such an inextricable 
confusion, as to suggest an unique variety in com- 
parative anatomy that is governed by no law to 
which other countenances are subservient. It is 
only after long study of its individual peculiarities 
that we have been enabled to suppose the intention 
of their owner. We have at last, however, accu- 
mulated sufficient observation to be suspicious that 
a certain description of convulsive effort is intended 
for alaugh, although it is so like another spas- 
modie disturbance, which, according to the text of 
the author, must have been meant for a ery, that 
we can as yet give no positive instructions on the 
matter. It is not then a subject for our astonish- 
ment, that Myr, Tilbury does not present much 
of variety as an actor. In recompense for this, 
however, he is so unlike any other comedian that 
ever was, or ever will be, that none can hope to 
dispute with him the palm of originality. 

Mr. James Bland has had so much practice in 
Burlesque, that it is not surprising he should some- 
times outrage nature in characters that require 
gentler treatment. We, however, have not often to 
complain of this, for he has of late very much 
confined himself to the eccentricities of what may 
be considered his peculiar department. 

There is, however, another actor that we may 
not pass over without a notice. There is not much 
of him certainly, and he has not often much to do; 
but what he does is first rate. We allude to Mr 
Clark, an intelligent and judicious actor, who ean 
make the most of a minor part, without risking 
keeping by obtrusiveness. We do not know an 
actor on the stage more satisfactory in his depart- 
ment, although the department may be considered 
inconsequential to success in a performance. 

There is another gentleman who has lately 
acted in this company, Mr. Lester Wallack, or 
as the bills describe, Mr. Lester, but he has 
been allowed to show himself so seldom that, 
although we are inclined to approve of much that 
we have seen, ,we are not yet in a position to 
fairly estimate his capabilities; nor do we know 
certainly that he is engaged. If he were, we 
sannot conceive a reason for Mr. Hudson’s playing 
the part of Dazzle in London Assurance, as being 
a character for which he was totally unfit, and 
which must belong to Mr. Lester’s line, if he 
may be supposed to have any in that theatre. 

Having mentioned Mr. Caulfield, who sings, and 
has the best ear for blank verse of any actor in the 
theatre, we have enumerated the entire male 
strength of this establishment; and it will be 
evident that in any attempt to support the higher 
or tragic Drama, no assistance is obtainable from 
thiscompany. Indeed, the experience furnished by its 
support of Miss Cushman’s Jon, and the Romeo and 
Juliet of the sisters, had demonstrated its inefli- 
ciency before, 

It seems, at first, something singular, that a 
company of actors that contains many indi- 
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viduals of high talent, and all respectable, should 
be so totally inapt to the personation of anything 
serious; but when it is considered that, in almost 
every instance, the higher w alk has been the first 
attempt, and that the second has been » con- 
sequence of a failure in the first, the wor will 
cease; indeed, one of the principal difficulties in 
the path of the tragie actor is, in general, some 
peculiarity of person, feature, or voice, that is a 
bar against the assumption of the hero, or a per- 
sonation of sentimental solemnity; but these 
very peculiarities, when the actor has arrived at 
the philosophy of considering them unavoidable, 
and has overcome the weakness of attempting 
becomes 


their disguise, the stock in trade of 


the comedian; and when, instead of attempting 
to conceal, they endeavour to exaggerate what 
they were before disinclined to acknowledge, tl 
victory is complete. The elder Matthews and , 
late Mr. Liston, owed very much of the eccei 
tricity of their appearance, and their consequent 
popularity, to what, in any but a comic actor, 
would be considered a deformity. But there is 
more of abstract generality required, and less 
of individual accident tolerated in the tragedian, 
These regulations are, however, less stringently 
enforced at present 
memory. John 


than they were in our 
Kemble, Charles Kemble, and 
George Frederick Cooke, were all above five feet 
nine inches, though Charles Young and Elliston 
were something less; but Pope, Barrymore, Holland, 
Egerton, and, in general, the second rates were also 
much above the middle size; and it was considered 
by many a presumption on the part of Edmund 
Kean to attempt the Shaksperian heroes with 
his then dwarfish proportion. He, 
however, dissolved the spell, and size has since 


conceived 


then ceased to be a sine que non 
actor. 


in & tragic 


We shall commence a catalogue raisonné of the 
lady portion of the Haymarket establishment next 
week, 

Tur TRUNKMAKER. 





THE COUNTERFEIT IN ARCHITECTURE 
Str Joun Rennte, in his Address to the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers last year,* makes an 
observation, under the head of Architecture, 
which we may take as a very good text for a 
few hasty remarks at present upon the subject 
of a principal of design which is one of the most 
fundamentally essential and important of all, and 
at the same time one of the very least attended 
to in common practice, if it can be said to be 
at all adequately understood in its true bearings. 
“Tn architectural masonry,” says he “ the Ancients 
have left us admirable models which cannot be 
too much studied, and may be generally followed 
with great effect and advaniage; but the adapta- 
tion of timber and iron to modern architecture 
requires a different treatment.” 

It is to be observed of Sir John Rennie that his 
manner of teaching is a style remarkably senten- 
tious. He does not amplify and illustrate,—his 
purpose is peculiarly to say his say concisely at 
once—to lay down his meaning in a single 
precise expression. And if he sometimes, ‘there- 
fore, should sacrifice fulness of explication to 
brevity of language, it would be only a likely 
thing: to the uncareful reader he must be very 

* Institution of Civil Engineers.— Address of Sir John 


Rennie, President, to the Annual General Meeting, January 
20, 1846, (Published for private distribution.) 
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frequently vague and inexact; while the most 
attentive will sometimes fail to catch at once the 
entire fulness of his meaning. In the passage 
before us, in its full value, there is a great deal 
which does not appear on the surface. 'This is Sir 
John Rennie’s way of giving expression to a grand 
broad principle which we may amplify a good 
deal before the general mind would charge us with 
diffuseness. 

Sir John Rennie is an Engineer, a practical con- 
structor of building; and he takes a passing look 
at Architecture. Immediately his eye is attracted 
to the most extraordinary way in which somehow 
the outrage of the first fundamentals of practical 
construction has become established among the 
principles of the Architect—the system of Coun- 
terfeit. Why is all this? says he; yonder is a 
colonnade, seeming stone,—formed on the sys- 
tem of stone,—it is hollow iron — painted 
wood! When material is wood or 
iron, why not proceed in your design upon the 
principles of wood or iron ?—'There are five orders of 
Architecture, replies the Architeect.—Five fiddle- 
sticks, rejoins Sir John,—if I admit that the An- 
cients have left us admirable models in masonry, 
yet surely wood and iron ought to receive a dif- 
ferent treatment;—where is the necessity for 
counterfeit?—use your material, whatever it may 
be, as that material—on the principles of itself; 
not of another. 

Tn our No. 5, a few weeks ago, under the title 
“The Painter and Sculptor under the Avrchitect,” 
we expounded the principle of the government of 
Requirement of Plan in Architecture. Our sub- 
ject now is of a very similar nature—the govern- 
ment of Construction in Architecture, And what 
we then said with reference to Plan we may now 
with no less force repeat with reference to mate- 
rial, “ There are no requirements possible which 
Architecture cannot form itself upon. (We do 
not say be adapted to, but form itself upon).” 
“ There are fucts in Architecture - undoubted facts 
of stern propriety and rule—to which we do not 
refuse one particle of their full value and import- 
ance; but he who can appreciate aright the true 
exquisiteness of the architectural principle will 
see it so forming itself upon the facts that come 
around it, so ever ready to make obedience but a 
further means of beauty, another point to put 
another grace upon,—that it will seem a thing 
whose will is but the will of others—an essence 
inexhaustible spreading itself in beauty ever 
easy and ever equal over every circumstance that 
comes.” ; 

Architecture is the Art of the Beautiful in 
Buildings. Architecture is appearance -- beauty 
formed in buildings —pleasantness to look upon 
thrown over construction. It takes the facts of 
the proposed structure as data given; its task is to 
have these so carried out that the Beautiful shall 
reign in the appearance. And we happen to live 
in a time when the Architect is most wonderfully 
governed by the idea that the end shall be effected 
by Counterfeit,—hollow iron painted stone,— 
Roman cement in a thousand ways and one,— 
cradling and bracketing and firring and gluing up 
in staves,—lath and plaster, and coats of paint,— 
sham, sham, sham, all over and around,—false 
cornices,—false buttresses,—false ceilings,— false 
windows,— false doors,— false chimneys,— false 
roofs,— false walls,— this concealed,-— that dis- 
guised,—the eternal Counterfeit. And a most 
silly principle is this,—most weak in the user, most 
needless for the end, most repugnant to the Art. 
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always repels this. Whatever the requirements 
laid down, whatever the materials, whatever the 
scale and circumstances, the Architectural prin- 
ciple can never fail; it will “form itself upon” 
them whatever they may be, it will throw in the 
beautiful upon whatever theme. 

Sir John Rennie walks along the street, and he 
sees men clothing iron story-posts in cement that 
they may seem stone pillars—bracketing and plas- 
tering iron bressummers or brick arches, that they 
may seem stone lintels,—gluing and blocking 
hollow columns toclothe those core-posts,—cradling 
ard lathing an entablature to clothe that beam;— 
and he asks the Architect, “ What is all this for? 
Why not make your design upon the principles of 
your materials? Is it impossible here to make 
beautiful iron-work—beautiful wood-work? Is the 
Art of Design so limited —the fancy so contracted 
that ‘his cannot be made beautiful except by being 
disguised as that? Why not have that iron post 
to show the honest face of an iron post? Is it 
impossible to make it beautiful?—that iron beam 
the honest face of an iron beam? is it impossible 
to make it beautiful? —that brick arch, the honest 
face of a brick arch? is it impossible to make it 
beautiful? Why have all that hollow 15-inch 
yellow staves, glued up and blocked?—all that 
cradling and lathing and three coats of plaster and 
five coats of paint?—is it impossible to make 
honest solid wood-work beautiful?”—And the 
Architect shrugs his shoulders and walks away; 
he is not accustomed to such questioning. 

Now, says the Architect,—and he thinks he has 
caught us wonderfully,—now, says he, this is all 
very fine—very fine in pen and ink; — but there 
happens to be, says he, there happens to be,—and 
he chuckles over it much,—there happens to be, 
says he, a kind of thing by the name of practice, of 
which an ounce is said to be worth a ton of theory; 
it’s all very fine to reject the cement, but where’s 
the stone to come from? It’s all very fine to cry out 
against the plaster-work and paint, but who’s to 
furnish the money for superseding the counterfeit 
by the fact? We must go upon the cheap in these 
days.—And we have no objection to going upon 
the cheap. And we propound the doctrine that 
the cheap may still be the beautiful. Our 
precept is only this,—We have no objection 
to cement and paint; but use your cement as cement, 
not to represent stone,—your plaster and paint 
as plaster and paint, not to represent wood and 
marble, “ giallo antico, rosso antico, lapis lazuli, 
and inlaid gold: ” and we are bold enough to say 
that, with cement looking like cement and with paint 
looking like paint, you may produce no less beauti- 
ful—more beautiful, we will say—more beautiful 
appearances than at present you attain, And 
when we say more beautiful, we mean no play upon 
words. Architecture can “ form itself upon” the 
principles of cement and plaster and paint just as 
well as upon those of stone-work and wood-work 
and marbleawork and all the rest of your counter- 
feit; whatever the data given, the Beautiful will 
offer no objection. This is a first principle of 
Architecture. 

‘The fact is, that the present system of the Archi- 
tects education is so radically false, so thoroughly 
a mischevious training in the bad—that the mon- 
strous government of the Counterfeit is only one of 
a little multitude of absurdities that strike root in 
the very elements of his thought, and flourish like 
so many green bay trees to the end of the chapter, 
in the most natural way possible. The “ Archi- 











tecture” of the present day must be completely over- 
thrown, and men must go back to the simple begin- 
ning of first principles again. The evil training 
makes ita hard matter; but nothing less can place 
the art in a free position. The principle of con- 
structive truth is perhaps the very furthest funda- 
mental of the art. Or rather its infringement is a 
sin one of the very deepest in absurdity. It is 
because the Ancients never dreamt of infringing it 
that we are able to point to their designs as such 
“admirable models.” It governed them simply 
and unchallenged. And it must govern us before 
we can equal them. Your “classic” copies the 
mere form of their works;—he outrages from the 
first stroke the very essence of their principle. No 
wonder that men conclude in the present day that 
we can never attain to the glory of ancient Archi. 
tecture. Assuredly never in our present path. 
But root up the weeds, and let human reason act 
essentially once more, and the greater mind and 
the more advanced circumstances of a world two 
thousand years older will need no more to show at 
once Art not merely equal, but correspondingly 
excelling. 
K. 
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FINE AKTS AT THE RAILWAY 
STATIONS. 


[The following letter has been sent to us, after 
having been inserted in the Atheneum. We do 
not object to lend our assistance to the publicity it 
courts; the more so as we agree so entirely with 
the writer’s opinions, as expressed in the last 
paragraph, respecting competition in art; an in- 
fliction upon the artist, and a useless endeavour to 
discover talent where it does not and cannot exist, 
that we have always opposed.— Ep. | 

To Philip Hardwick, Esq., R.A. 

Sir,—Our matchless railways have not only 
iven us safety, comfort, facility and cheapness of 
ocomotion, but they are influencing beneficially, 
in ways most unexpectedly, our commerce, our 
agriculture, and many moral and sccial relations. 
What if they should become agents for pro- 
moting the Fine Arts in our country? It is 
not altogether an idle dream to look forward 
to such a result. To you, sir, as architect of 
the greatest railway ro agp the London and 
North-Western, I think I may appropriately 
address the following observations,—in which I 
shall endeavour to show how the patronage of 
Art may come legitimately within the scope of 
railways; how that, without trenching percep- 
tibly on their. profits, they may be the means of 
establishing National Galleries of the highest 
Art, not in the metropolis only, but generally 
throughout the country. 

Already, the great railway stations now in 
rogress of building or in contemplation—at 
Euston-square, at Birmingham, at Liverpool, at 
Hungerford Bridge, at London Bridge, at Shore- 
ditch, at Oxford, at Carlisle, and elsewhere — are 
destined to rank among the most marked archi- 
tectural features of our times, provided the natural 
wants of the buildings are permitted to direct the 

expression and sentiment of their architecture. 
A railway station, it must be admitted, is as sus- 
ceptible of architectural character as a church, a 
palace, a clubhouse, or any other building. The 
ability of the architect may make stations at once 
symmetrical and beautiful; and if he be a true 
inventive genius, he will not be discouraged by the 
seeming difficulties of dealing with the apparently 
awkward proportions of railway stations, But the 
architectural forms of stations are not my special 
theme. My purpose is to show what a noble 
opportunity these great halls of meeting afford for 
promoting the decorative arts of painting and 
sculpture, an opportunity for reviving that natural 
union of decoration with architecture which we 
find to haye existed in the public buildings of all 
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nations,—among the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and throughout the middle ages, in our 
own country, until the advent of Puritanism. 

The Government, we see, by its appointment of 
a Fine Art Commission to decorate the new Houses 
of Parliament, is setting very properly the example 
of restoring decorations to the public building s of 
our country. It is, as I have remarked, but a 
revival; for every one who has investigated the 
state of our ancient buildings must know what 
abundance of paintings on the walls, stained glass 
in windows, pavements on the floors, can be proved, 
by the miserable remnants of them still to be 
found, to have existed in our cathedrals—even in 
the meanest of old parish churches—in the halls of 
ancient guilds -in domestic mansions. The public | tion as shall not be surpassed in England, and 
records of the cost of buildings yield abundant} shall rival those of the stations in Germany”— 
proofs of the great extent to whieh the decorative | I believe the meeting would welcome the pro- 
arts in ancient times were wedded with objects of | posal with cheers. 
utility. What corporation in the past history of the 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the causes! world can boast, like the London and North- 
which, sinee the days of Elizabeth, have operated | Western, of an annual receipt of more than a 
to banish interior decoration from all our public | million and half of pounds sterling? 
buildings,—from churches downward, 

The outsides of public buildings are certainly 
less neglected than the interiors; and it may be 


less than one penny in the pound on the gross 
receipts of the London and North-Western. It 
might, I think, be proved, if it were necessary to 
do so, that a station made highly attractive for its 
Art would directly benefit the traffic. The pass- 


ticket. 
imputations of Mr. Morrison or the taunts of 


say to his brother shareholders, at the next general 
meeting, “We propose to adorn our principal 





Surely, the 
King of Bavaria, with his Glyptotheca—or Leo 
the Tenth, when he caused Raphael to decorate 
the Vatican—or the Doges of Venice—had no 
such resources at their command. And surely 
we have painters equal to the work—Mulready, 
Maclise, Eastlake, Edwin Landseer, besides Etty, 
Cope, Herbert, Dyce, and others.—If railway 
companies would enter upon this noble course, we 
should soon have our public buildings rivalling 
those of modern Germany and ancient Italy. It 
would only be following the example of the church 
and of the ancient guilds. 

On the other hand, if our railway corporations 
should neglect this opportunity of thus legiti- 
mately promoting high Art, it is difficult to say 
what public institutions have the means or the 
spirit to do so: —not the church or the municipal 
corporations of the present day. It is true that 
the Government is setting an example on a timid 
scale; but so far as railway administration already 
eclipses all government administration, so fur 
would Art be better, and have freer scope, under 
railway than under government patronage. Rail- 
way companies are, indeed, the corporations of 
our time which have the greatest vitality in them, 
and afford the best specimens of administrative 
capacity. All that they do, we see, is far better 
done than could be done by any other conceivable 
agency. 

Let me urge upon you to use your influence 
with the London and North-Western to listen to 
these brief suggestions,—and to begin some wor- 
thy work of interior decoration, though the scale 
be ever so moderate. A beginning is the thing 
most wanted. Should the idea be entertained, the 
error of the Royal Commission in seeking to ob- 
tain the highest Art by competition would doubt- 
less be avoided. Railways know practically the 
working of competition too well to adopt it in 


oo 
noted that the Birmingham Railway has the most 
imposing gateway in England,— and devoted 
£35,000 to the building of this propyleum or 
entrance at Euston-square. But much less thought 
has been bestowed on the decoration of the interior 
of the station. I€ may be said truly that in a eli- 
mate like our own the beauty and attraction of the 
insides of buildings are really more important 
than the outsides. If this be true generally, it 
may be especially urged in reference to railway 
stations—which are destined to be halls of meeting 
on the grandest scale. Throughout the day, and 
even night, they are places of public rendezvous, 
constantly occupied, No scenes can be chosen 
where the spectators, ever changing, will be more 
numerous; and in these halls art and utility might 
be, as they ought always to be, in closet union. 
The Art so applied would be far more im- 
pressive and purposelike than any collection of 
paintings and sculpture made for its own sake 
alone. 

Decorate the principal railway stations with 
paintings and statues,--coloured windows and 
mosaic pavements; and the multitudes await- 
ing the arrivals and departures of the trains will 
thus be educated in Art, with the least possible 
parade of being so taught. An opportunity will 
be afforded to gratify and improve busy, hard- 
working thousands — especially of the manufac- 
turing class—who have no means of access to 
private picture collections, and little leisure or 
opportunity to visit our one National Gallery. 

To give the public some works of high art at 
the chief railway stations, would be, indeed, but 
a continuance of the excellent arrangements 
already made. A mere dry, close, utilitarian spirit 
might object to the luxury in railway carriages, |such a case. Competition may be all very well 
and to the high degree of comfort in the waiting-| to obtain that which every body can tender; but 
rooms,—which make them palaces by contrast | high Art, like good railway management, is not to 
with the open stable-yards and booking-offices of |be had of all mortals by merely asking for. 
old stage-coach days, What a noble work it! Railway managers, if they want a good railway, 
would be to have a series of frescoes, illustrative ; engage Mr. Stephenson, or Mr. Locke, or Mr. 
of communication and commerce, adorning the walls | Brunel; and so, if they want the best Art, they 
of the waiting-rooms at Euston-square or Birming- | will seck the aid of such artists as I have already 
ham,—the windows resplendent with stained glass | named, — and not call idly upon the world at large, 
and the floors decorated with mosaic pavements! | expecting other signs than it has already given. 
But the cost? some may ask, hesitatingly. Fevix SUMMERLY. 

At once let me say, that a railway should not be 
asked to decorate its stations with high art until it ae . i illaallaild 
pays a dividend of 10 per cent. Surely it will be OUR VISIT TO THE INSTITUTE. 
more beneficial to spend a part .of the surplus! Ir was about five minutes to eight o’clock on the 
profits in this way, than hand over the whole to | evening of Monday the 11th of January, 1847, that 
some utilitarian dreams of Messrs. Morrison and | armed with a ticket from our friend, Mr. ——, we 
“Cato.” arrived at No. 16, Grosvenor Street, and knocked 

The cost, in fact, would fall upon the public | modestly at the door. We do not know what 
itself,~and be by them contributed ‘welecenaty for might have been our precise reason for it, but 
their own benefit; though the work would be in- | somehow we had taken a fancy to go to the meet- 
stigated and promoted through the liberality of jing of the Royal Iastitute of British Architects 
the shareholders, who would obtain all the credit | that evening. We went with expectations, cer- 
justly due to the enterprize. Suppose £20,000 | tainl . Our expectations may be gathered from 
were so applied,—spread over a period of three | our Tein oek's words —“ Mr, Weale’s letter will 
years, if necessary. This amount would be much|be br’ ‘+ f rward, we suppose, (unless the 
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“Cato”; and if Mr. Glyn thought it necessary to | 


port to the picture-hall would be the passenger's | people!” 





| 














HLouse that Jack built—third to Al Mather and Hali- 
carmassus, or some wood-paving subject as usual, 
—or some ‘newly-invented hod for mortar,’—or 
perhaps all three together—God bless all good 
Ilow these our expectations can now 


Railway shareholders are proverbially | reesonably claim to have been fulfilled nothing ean 
most liberal and generous, in spite of the idle | better show that a plain straight forward statement 


(from memory) of exactly what occurred. Well, 

~and knocked modestly at the door. We were all 
alone, and felt a touch of the uninvited 
walked in, 


as we 
Ilowever, we kept up a good heart, 


stations in the best manner of which British Art | pulled off our hat, and walked with what appeared 
and skill are capable—to give to our customers | 
such architecture, paintings, sculpture and decora- | 


to us a tolerably firm step to the Visitors’ Book,— 

then commended ourselves to ow guardian angel, 
and signed our name, The functionary in charge 
ha¥ing given us the requisite direction © alw ays to 
hold to the left,” we proceeded up stairs and held 
to the left, till at last we came to a stand before 
two doors; and here, as there was no manner of 
direction for strangers, and as we had forgot the 
geography of the Institute since our long ago last. 
visit, it may be supposed we were in no small 
dubitation. One of these here doors, said we, will 
take us into the Hall, we very well know—but 
t’other—and we pop in upon the Council, we very 
well know. So we determined to proceed down 
stairs again and enquire which might be the door. 
Then we thought that in such a case the “ person 
in green and gold” might feel it his duty to deal 
with us as he is recorded to have dealt with our 
friend Mr. John Jones. Justat that moment, how- 
ever, it happened that a sound of~not a still small 
voice became audible through one of the doors, and 
our way was clear. It is the Council, said we, that 
is,—it is exceeding stormy over its troubles. We 
opened the other door, and found ourselves in the 
desired Hall. Then the recollection of the whole 
scene returned to us. There was the long table 
and the rows of seats, and the busts, and the 
portraits, and the “Study in a oe a of St. 
Paul’s—and we remembered all about it. And 
there was the big Chair with the two lion’s heads 
on it, just the same; and they winked to us, we 
thought, as we entered, did the two lion’s heads 
on the Chair,—but we took no notice of it; and we 
walked in and sat down to have a leisure survey of 
the scene. 

The company was but beginning to arrive. A 
few youngsters were busying themselves in sus- 
pending upon the wall, the drawings which were to 
be the “illustrations” for the evening. As we 
looked at them, we sighed involuntarily. We 
affected to smile, but it would not do,—it was too 
serious a matter. For there was House that Jack 
built No. 3. already spread out in all its sheer 
absurdity and shame,—a mup of Syracuse, har- 
bours, bays, islands, mountains, fortifications, and 
gates,—a plan of catacombs, a view ofa cavern, — 
a plan of that very oldest of all old stories, the 
Greek theatre,—and two or three profiles of ex- 
ceedingly hideous “examples of Greek Doric.” 
In this mere child’s play were Tun Bririsn 
Arcnirects to take the evening's delight. 

About a quarter of an hour, and the room was 
pretty well filled. There might have been fifty 
people present, — comprising some 20 per cent. 
strangers, 20 per cent. students, 10 per cent, esta 
blished looking men, and the rest the rest. ‘Then 
the great door from the Council Room opened one 
of its halves half-way, and the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects emptied 
itself upon us, Mr. Tite leading the van, Messrs. 
Donaldson, Angell, Bailey, Scoles, with one or 
perhaps two more, following in dignified array. 

We give the British Architects the credit of 
punctuality,—there were only some three or four 
accessions to the fifty people and the Council 
during the evening. Mr. Tite ascended the Chair; 
and Mr. Bailey assumed the royal right, Mr. Seoles 
the royal left,—the two Secretaries of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Bailey read the minutes of the previous 
meeting. Sundry donations of books and prints 
were then announced, Mr. Donaldson, as Secre~ 
tary for Foreign Affairs, next read a letter from 
M. Somebodi of Paris, expressing more delight 
than we remember haying heard of for some time 
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at his having been elected what is ternied a Cor- 
responding Member of what he called “ that illus- 
trious body” the Institute. To give the British 
Architects their due, they bore this heavy wipe 
with very praiseworthy equanimity, And now 
the business of the meeting began. 

Mr. 8. Angell, V.P., proceeded to the desk and 
read a paper on Ancient Syracuse. Now, Mr. 
Angell had just before made the Institute a very 
splendid present, Roberts's Views in the Holy Land, 
2 yols., folio, and we could not find it in our heart 
to censure him after that. We heard with very 
good spirits a lecture from him which, had it come 
from any one else, we should have most unmerci- 
fully complained of. Very good in itself, no 
doubt, was that antiquarian ramble over the forts 
and roads and gates and temples and catacombg of 
Syracuse,—very good in its own way. So would 
a description of the pig-slaughtering season at 
Cincinnati have been a very good thing in its own 
way. sdut to our reckoning most assuredly the 
one is equally with the other not at all in the way 
of a Royan Insrirure or Bririsu AncHiTecrs. 

Next came one of the richest treats we have had 
fall in our path for a very long time. Mr. Scoles, 
one of the Home Secretaries, proceeded to the desk 
to give a deseription of a “curious” arched ceil- 
ing at Syracuse. It was formed of short tubes of 
burnt clay fitting together in spigot and faucet 
fashion; and was certainly a very interesting 
thing. For ourselves we fancy that we compre 
hended it at once from the drawing; but as we 
ave before the age in many other matters, so are 
we, it would appear, in this; Mr. Scoles had cal- 
culated upon obtuseness in the British Architects, 
and had therefore brought an illustration along 
with him. This illustration he had judged it 
best to deposit in concealment under the reading 
desk, May. Scoles now disappeared in quest of it. 
Mr. Scoles engaged himself in no small rammaging 
for a considerable time. There was. silence. 
People stretched their necks. People cocked 
their ears. DPeople bent their eyes and eye- 
glasses burningly upon the reading desk. At last 
Mr. Seoles was up again — up with the illustration, 
—and as his hands eaenel above the horizon of 
the reading desk they revealed to the admiring 
eyes of the silent Institute—three black beer-bottles. 
We frequently find it in human nature that when 
aman has serewed his courage to the sticking 
point and done the deed, immediately a sudden re- 
action takes place and he becomes for the moment 
prostrated by the contemplation of his own auda- 
city. It was so with Mr. Scoles. When the eye 
of Mr. Seoles rested full upon the dingy forms of 
the three beer-bottles, the face of Mr. Seoles 
mantled with a flush like unto the visage of a man 
who hath drunk three bottles of beer. But it was 
only for a moment. Mr, Seoles did not suffer 
himself to forget himself. He remembered that 
he was before the public. He remembered that 
the shade of Vitruvius the Divine looked down 
upon him that night. He remembered that Al- 
berti and Poggio Bracciolini and the Five Orders 
expected of him that night to do his duty. The 
blood resumed its wonted way, Mr. Scoles felt 
that he was a manand a brother, and delivered 
himself of his apology. Mr. Scoles had not neg- 
lected to prepare himself for this; and out it 
came, quick, thick and heavy. He apologised to Mr. 
Chairman for the appearance of the bottles, But 
it was not for his having laid open to the gaze of 
the Royal Institute the vulgar forms of three 
black beer-bottles: it was for their being three 
empty beer-bottles, ~“ for having introduced to the 
meeting empty bottles,” said Mr. Scoles. Their 
emptiness, however, he would forthwith explain. 
{t arose on this wise. ‘The bottles were empty 
because he (Mr. Scoles) had extracted the bottoms 
of the bottles, for ends and purposes which would 
be now made apparent; and Mr, Scoles here dis- 
posed the bottles a la spigot and faucet. The 
beautiful illustration brought pleasure into every 
face, and Mr. Scoles was happy. He “did not 
know that he had anything more to offer,” and re- 
sumed his seat amidst auplinds. in which we most 
heartily joined on account of the bottles—we 
have not seen so good a thing for a long time. 


But the labours of Mr. Seoles were not by any 
manner of means yet ended. ‘The British Archi- 
tects could not understand it at all. A perfect 
little hubbub ot questioning arose, and Mr. Scoles 
and his illustration had hard work for some ten 
minutes longer in bringing the royal architectural 
mind fully to comprehend the entire idea of beer- 
bottle minus bottom rings set side by side. At 
last the enquirers were satisfied—Mr. Bailey 
(doubtless in his capacity of Secretary) being the 
rearmost of the unconvinced,—and Mr. Scoles 
was allowed to retire into private life again. 

Now we especially remarked in both the per- 
formances described the characteristic of complete 
unpractical unprofitableness and oldladyism which 
governs the Institute so lamentably. The general 
body of men present had nothing whatever to 
say, one way or another, good or bad,—they 
were just machines for hearing. The “ remarks” 
were made by a few round the chair. And what 
were they?—lectuve, description, plans, beer- 
bottles, and entire conversation all thrown toge- 
ther—what do they make? The Design of the 
Beautiful in buildings was never even in the 
remotest degree alluded to. Mr. Angell dis- 
played among his illustrations certain profiles of 
the Greek Doric capital,—not one word of criticism 
was passed upon them. With a wilderness of the 
topographical, there was not a syllable upon site. Mr. 
Angell had travelled to Syracuse for the mere 
purpose of collecting the empty facts of ancient 
remains, and his description to the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects was the mere presenta- 


when Mr. Scoles and his three assistants eluci- 
dated the “curious” arched ceiling, what were 
the enquiries of the royal mind? Never as to the 
rials of Construction involved,—whether it was 
good or bad—how so—whether it was of any 
use- or of no use—or absurd: never as to the 
condition which the structure had come to,— whether 
it had stood well—or failed—and with what 
peculiarities ;— all that was desired was the mere 
empty fact that there was an ancient ceiling in 
Syracuse formed of things like a beer-bottle sans 
bottom. 
Mr. Donaldson next proceeded to describe how 
a Mr. Somebody of Stamford had conceived a 
new system for measuring and valuing building 
work. To judge from the description, this may 
be a very useful thing in its province; and the 
resentation of it was certainly very useful (as it 
happened) to the meeting,—for it gave Mr. Tite, 
the Chair, the opportunity of having a fling at 
The Newleafe Discourses. (No, not a fling alto- 
gether; it was courteously administered, and on 
the whole—as the sequel will show—it tended to 
the reverse: and we have put down Mr. Tite’s 
name as one of the partizans of the new faith 
with very much pleasure indeed.) It had been 
said (said Mr. Tite) that this matter of measuring 
was beneath the notice of architects in some 
works lately published,—or at least in one work 
which had attracted considerable attention. Now 
this was all very well, but the Architect could not 
practice the Fine Art without engaging in such 
matters. He (Mr. Tite) certainly did not like the 
work of measuring, and never was much of a 
measurer; but as an architect was applied to to 
manage the whole subject of the house to be built, 
it was his absolutely necessary duty that he 
should look after his client’s interest in every 
way, and in thisas one. Andso on. Mr. Tite 
made a very sensible speech, which we entirely 
agreed with, except in so far that we are not able 
to discover in the “ one work,” §c. any proposi- 
tion in any way of the nature ot that which Mr. 
Tite controverted.* Mr, Tite very clearly dis- 
* “7 have not said that I would have the Architect and 
the contriver or planner of the house to be different 
persons. I have merely said that in the one and the 
other he is in two capacities, in the former an artist, 
in the latter, not so; and that consequently he who 
employs himself in the latter alone is not an Architect, 
because Architecture is a Fine Art.’ N+w/eafe Discourses, 
p. 50. On the other hand this. The following shall be 
deemed grounds for the expulsion of any Fellow or Asso- 
ciate, viz.—for having engaged since his election in the 
ment, valuation, or estimation of any worke under- 
taken, or proposed to be undertaken, by any building 








tion of the empty catalogue of them. Then again, ; 


juncts” (as Mr. Newleafe calls them) in_ his 
speech; and we were very glad to hear it. He 
spoke of Architecture as a Fine Art and of its 
“adjuncts” as adjuncts. This is the Newleafe 
doctrine to the full extent. The Chair of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects has not been 
accustomed to speak so; and we are very proud 
to look upon Mr. Tite’s discourse as earnest of 
good sense to come. 

After a little time passed in the ordinary matters 
at the fag end of a meeting, the Institute adjourned. 
We employed a moment in an examination of the 
“illustrations” of Mr. Mocatta’s Distillery, pre- 
sented by him to the Institute in the usual way; 
and while thus engaged we lost sight of Mr. Scoles’ 
three beer-bottles, which we had intended to keep 
in our eye; but we presume the beer-bottles will 
be forthcoming, (like the “ illustrations ” of the Dis- 
tillery,) at the next meeting among the presents,— 
this being usual in the case of such “ illustrations.” 

For another moment we cast our eye over the 
busts and pictures. These are not a little remark- 
able for the expression they happen to wear. We 
do not know if it be intentional; but if not, Chance 
has hit the right nail on the head very wonderfully 
in the Hall of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. It is quite a study. There stands, first, 
Michael Angelo, allin the corner by the door. And 
a very frowning man is he, and his broken nose 
turning itself down, a perfect model expression of 
mixed discomfort and disgust. Jle glances at the 
door by his side,—he fain would escape. Were I 
flesh and blood, as I am stone, says old Michael 
Angelo,—were I on toes as I am on scagliola; O 
Institute of British Architects! But it is of no 
use: look upon me, then, and be ashamed! In the 
opposite corner stands Inigo Jones. And if you 
want a beau ideal of lofty contempt, look at that 
Inigo Jones. He scorns to let his eye rest upon 
them,—he ayerts his face and whispers over to the 
other corner, O Christopher Wren, did you ever? 
And Christopher replies, No, I never. Sir John 
Soane sits above. The Institute flattered Sir John, 
and he feels constrained in his censure. He smiles 
disturbedly, and leans forward with persuasive 
anxiety. For God’s sake and your own, says he, 
take my advice and hold your tongue,—there—do. 
And then Victoria stands in the centre. She looks 
like a Queen, and like a Queen very anxious to be 
good-natured; but like a Queen very very much 
from home. She smiles; but there is the flush and 
twitch of uneasiness on her face. She is doing her 
duty; but she wishes it were done. And thus do 
they every one “look has if they couldn’t help it:” 
and when we placed the entire idea of the just- 
concluded sitting before our mind, we couldn’t 
wonder either, 

There is evidently some cankerbit at the root of 
this Institution. We observed one or two foreign- 
ers there. What have they thought of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects? The name is a 
libel on the country! And it is because we have 
no doubt whatever of the readiness of the Archi- 
tects of London to form a real Institute of British 
Architects that we proclaim it so, and proclaim it 
the duty of every one who wishes well to the Art 
and the profession to demand an inquiry why this 
our chartered Institution of the name is so lament- 
ably, miserably infficient. 








INSTITUTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN 
ROME. 
Sreconp to the Academy of St. Luke, the other 
great institution of the fine arts is the congrega- 
tion of the virtuosi at the Pantheon, ‘instituted 
1523. It meets in the chapel dedicated to’ St. 
Joseph, opposite to that of the Madonna, under 


artificer, except such as are proposed to. be executed, or 
have been executed, under the Member’s own designs or 
directions, except as referee or arbitrator, &c, Bye Laws 
of the Koyat Institute of British Architects, Section iv., No. 
21, (With reference to this) ‘ As well exclude a man for 
eating onions, or believing in ghosts.’’ Newisaje Lts- 
courses, p. 207. Perhaps, though, it is the Byk Laws or 
THE Roya InsTitvurE OF Buitisn Axcyireots which 
Mr. Tite means to refer to when he speaks of the ** ong work 
which has attracted considerable ati¢ntion,” 








tinguished hetween the Fine Art and the “ ad- 
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which is interred the immortal Raphael. Its| 
founder was a canon of the Pantheon, named Desi- | 
derio Adjutorio, and it is called “ dei Virtuosi,” | 
because originally only admitting those who culti- 
vate the fine arts professionally. A reformation 
was effected in its system a few years ago for the 
benefit of the youthful students of the arts of de-| 
sign, and in 1839, its new statutes were approved 

of by Gregory XVI. According tothese its members 

are now composed of virtuosi of merit, and of 
honour; the first divided into resident and corre- 

spondent members, all of whom are artists of dis- 

tinction; the second, cither patrons of the arts, of 
literary men. The resident virtuosi do not exceed 

the number of forty-five; the correspondent, of 
thirty; the number of virtuosi of honour unlimited, 

and at present reaches 200; that of virtuosi of 
merit at present twenty-three; and in this congre- 

gation women also, who have distinguished them- 

selves in any walk of the fine arts, are admitted. 

The institution has at its head a regent (at pre- 
sent the Cav. Fabris, a sculptor); and is governed 
by another triennial regent (the Cay. Podesti, a 
painter); and by a council composed of thirty vir- 
tuosi of merit; of these are ten painters, ten 
sculptors and ten architects, who fill different 
offices, all held for three years, except those of the 
secretary and archivista, held for life. 

‘The institution not having directly for its object 
instruction, does not hold public schools, like the 
Academy of St. Luke; but, aiming rather at the 
encouragement of the arts, has established con- 
courses, bimestral and biennial. ‘The first meets to 
pass judgment on some sacred or philanthropic 
argument, treated in painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture; artists of all nations may take part in it, 
provided they be Catholic, and the works are each 
judged by that class of artificers to whom they 
ee The reward consists in a silver medal, 
of five ounces weight, with the effigy of Raphael 
on one side, and the inscription, ‘Concorso bimes- 
tral al Pantheon;” and on the other the arms of 
the congregation, with the motto, “Florent in 
Domino.” ‘The next bimestral concourse will take 
place in December of the present year. ‘The works 
of the concurrents to be exposed, will be on the 
following subjects:—In painting: the Generals of 
Holfernes, who, after long expecting, enter his tent, 
and findhimdead. Insculpture: Raquel, who having 
received Moses into his house, a wanderer and fugi- 
tive, offers him his daughter Zipporalas wife; a basso- 
relievo. Inarchitecture: desien for a building for 
the exposition of works in painting and sculpture. 
When the works presented have been examined by 
the assembled congregation, and those worthy of 
receiving the reward have been determined on by 
secret vote, the accompanying letters are opened 
containing the names of the artists, who are then 
informed of the decision in their favour. In the 
biennial, also called the Gregorian concourse, 
artists of every description, on condition of being 
Catholic, may compete. The works are exhibited 
in the Church of the Pantheon; and ten days 
before the feast of the patronage of St. Joseph 
(3d May), the virtuosi assemble and pass judgment 
on each according to its class, selecting three,— 
one of painting, one of sculpture, and one of archi- 
tecture,—to be awarded; sometimes a second 
reward is given to some worthy of especial notice, 
or a testimonial of honour conferred upon the 
artist. The p emiums are solemnly cored in 
the Pantheon on the festival above-mer’ 





>on- 
sisting of a gold medal for each ele r to 
that of the —_.estral concourse, and « ue of 


twenty-five sequins. The benefit secured tc the 
interests of the fine arts by this institution is un- 
questionable. It opens to young artists a field for 
distinguishing themselves, and stimulates them by 
the: hope of reward, conferred with every circum- 
stance of honour. 

In the Apostc . Hospital of St. Michele at Ripa 
Grande, to which we shall conduct our readers 
some future time, exists a magnificent institution 
of the fine arts; and of this we may here give a 

eneral idea, in the sole school of design. Here, 
rom the multitude of youths, between the ages of 
nine and twenty-one, who are gratuitously main- 
tained and instructed in every branch of arts and 
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trades; those are chosen who give promise of sue- | 
ceeding best in the cultivation of liberal arts, and 
are devoted to the elementary study of these. At 
present, those employed in the schoolof design are 
one hundred in number; seventy of these are en- 
gaged in figure drawing; ten in ornamental, and 
four in architectural; each to dedicate himself sub- 
sequently to whatever art he please; thus, at 
present, two dedicate themselves to painting, | 
twelve to modelling, and out of these, five to 
working in marble also. Others work in intaglio | 
and cameo. ‘These young artists also receive | 
instruction in algebra, geometry, perspective, my- 





and profane), from various able professors, almost 
all belonging to the academy of St. Luke. They 


where their sketches are examined and corrected 
by a member deputed for that purpose.—dtoman 
Advertiser. 


Edinburgh, Jan, 9, 1847. 
To the Editor of the Fixe Arts’-JourNAL. 
Sir,—I have this day received along with the 
other published numbers of your Journal, that of 


Hall,” by a contributor who signs himself kK. This 
contributor, however, does not confine himeelf to 
this subject, but commences his paper by giving a 
list of six of my published works, the merits of 
which he discusses, and gives your readers his 
most decided opinion upon them all, within the 
space of half a column of your Journal. 

Now, many of your readers must be aware of 
the fact, that some of the Metropolitan journals of 
the highest class have considered these works 
worthy of a different mode of treatment. For 
instance, the Atheneum gave a notice of one of 
them. The Natural Principles and Analogy of the 
Harmony of Form, extending over thirteen of its 
columns, The Edinburgh Review gave a notice of 
the first, second, and fifth of the works on your 
contributor’s list, which occupied thirty pages; 
while the Spectator, Fraser’s Magazine, the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, the Britannia, and several other 
journals of high reputation have gone into some 
detail in giving their opinions of them, individually, 
as they appeared. What valuo, therefore, can such 
of your readers as are aware of these facts, place 
upon the opinions of your contributor K, who con- 
fines his notice of the whole six books to half a 
column of your journal? Or is this mode of pro- 
ceeding on his part, consistent with the promise 
you made in your first number—namely, that to 
insure honesty in act, as well as in intention, you 
were prepared at all times to accompany your 
praise or blame with such a sufficiency of detail 
as should enable your readers themselves to test 
the good faith of your judgments? 

Were it worth while, I could easily show, from 
what your contributor says regarding my works, 
that he is either unacquainted with them, perverts 
their meaning, or does not understand them, 

As to his opinion of the decoration of the Society 
of Arts’ Hall, which is the subject of his paper, 
and to which, according to its title, he ought to 
have confined himec'* it seems to me remarkable 
only for its op} the opinions of thos¢ 
whose status in - them the best judges 
of such matters; bu. . wave no right to find fault 
with it, 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
D, R, Hay. 


[Consistently with our promise, that the columns 
of the Fine Arts’ Journat should be open to 
the opinions of those that differ in the views taken 
by ourselves, on any subject, we insert Mr. Hay’s 
letter. We would remark, however, that he has 
extended the meaning of the passage he has 
quoted from our first number beyond its practical 
meaning. ‘To do as he would urge us, we must 
either abstain from an opinion on any sometime- 
published work at all, borrow that opinion from 





, of the present from the past. 
| the second, Mr. Hay musi first innoculate us with 


on —_ 


some other publication, or turn the Five Arts’ 
JouRNAL into a retrospective review. To comply 
with the first would be to eschew any illustration 
To compel us to 


a veneration for the Fine Art notions of the works 
in question, of which quality we are at present 
utterly destitute, as our reference to “ Modern 
Painters,” in the present number, will sufficiently 


levidence; and, for the third, we must simply 


decline the transformation. But this we pro- 
mise, that any new publication, sent to us by 
Mr. Hay, shall be treated faithfully, both accord. 


thology, geography, anatomy and history (sacred ; ing to the spirit and the letter of the engagement 


| 
| 


also attend at the evening school, and at the school 
of the Nudo, given by the academy, on the capitol, } : 


he has referred to. —Ep.} 


GovERNMEST Scoot ovr Destusx, Lenps, 
This establishment commenced its operations on 
Monday last, Mr. Claude L. Nursey, Master. 
Previous to its opening upwards of one hundred 
and twenty names had been entered as pupils. 


THE DRAMA. 


Saprer’s Werw’s Tuvarre.— Managers are be- 


the 26th ultimo, in which I find a paper entitled | ginning to stir themselves. Pantomimes are losing 
“ Mr. Hay’s Decoration of the Society of Arts’ | freshness; the spangles are getting dull, and the 


clowns dresses crotty. A leetle alloy of meaning 
is discovered necessary to passport punches on the 
head and thrusts with the red hot poker, even 
among the school boys. But as the translator has 
undermined the vocation of the dramatist, and as 
the canker facility has eaten away the tempered 
metal of the thinker among those that live, an 
establishment that prides itself as being the humble 
but sacred sanctuary of British produce, is com 
pelled to select among antiquity what its period 
has ceased to supply. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
contemporaries me rivals—for a long period the 
successful rivals—of the world’s poet, our own 
Shakspeare, have on this occasion been applied to 
for assistance, and the play of King and no King 
was the work selected. There are some, we know, 
and those of no mean authority, who ascribe this 
play to Beaumont alone. We are in no position 
for discussing this subject, and indeed it is one, the 
settlement of which is of little importance. For 
Beaumont and Fletcher seem, with most of us, to 
convey the idea, rather of a single individual, than 
of a co-partnerhip. ‘The characters of Arhaces was, 
no doubt, the temptation to Mr. Phelps. The man 
of virtuous principles, but violent passions; he of 
magnanimity and pride, of patience and of fury, of 
gentleness and rigour, of chustity and incest; as Mr, 
Steward well expresses the poet’s creation, pro- 
mised a wide field for accomplishment to the actor; 
and Mr. Phelp’s fully justified his own daring, His 
conception of the part was in the highest character 
of refinement. ‘There is, however, something 
heavy in the conduct of the play; there is a lack 
ot that gradual development of interest that in- 
creases as it goes on, until circumstances themselves 
produce their own explanation; and there is much 
that is unamiable, if not ridiculous, in the character 
ofthe hero. But to the plot: —~'Ligranes, King of 
Armenia, has been conquered in single combat, and 
led into captivity by Arhbaces, the sovereign of 
Iberia, who proposes to him his liberty on 1 
idition of receiving his (Arhaces’) sister Pantl 
jin marriage. Tigranes, being already in love with 
Spaconia refuses; but Arbaces, confident of the 
charms of Panthea, insists on his captive being in- 
troduced to her, before he finally decides—when 
If you dislike— 
I'll send you home with love, and name your 
ransom 
Some other way; but if she be your choice 
She frees you. 

Arbaces is hated by his mother, who, ‘at various 
times has plotted against his life; but her inten- 
tions have been constantly toiled by the watchful- 
ness of Gobrias, a noble of Iberia, that had been 
left guardian to Arbaces, then a minor, by the 
late king. ‘The second act is in Iberia, where, at 
the first interview, Arhaces is seized with an une 
lawful passion for his sister, whom he had not seen 
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since childhood. Tigranes is also so charmed by 
her beauty, as to forget his attachment to Spaconia, 
and is by the changeable Arbaces committed to 
prison for having dared aspire to the hand of her 
he had brought him there to espouse. After this 
the business is at fuult; there is a deficiency of cir- 
cumstances; there are several scenes in which the 
conflicting vicious passions and innate tendenty to 
virtue of the hero is very beautifully described, 
yet scene after scene produces no result, and the 
audience lose their interest in the consequent 
monotony that arises from such flatness. At the 
eleventh hour, however, we are informed that 
Arbaces is not the offspring of the late king, but 
of Gobrias, and that he had been imposed upon the 
people by the queen, as her son, at a time when, 
from the advanced aye of the monarch, there were 
no hopes of royal issue; that afterwards the birth 
of a daughter had motived in the queen-mother 
those attempts, by assassination, for the purpose of 
restoring to her own child the birth-right of which 
the deceit she had practised had bereft her. ‘The 
delight of Arbaces in discovering that his love is 
no longer sinful was finely conceived by Mr, 
Vhelps. Indeed, there are few characters in the 
draina that afford more scope for refinement in 
acting, in parts; and it is onty by refinement of the 
highest description, that something of a tabooed 
topic in modern literature is rendered so inoffen- 
sive to ‘delicate ears, as has been successfully 
accomplished in this play. The ground work of 
the drama will nevertheless be a bar to its perma- 
nence as astock performance. ‘The comic portion 
was entrusted to Mr. George Bennet, who is deci- 
dedly not a comic actor. Ile, however, struggled 
successfully with the character of Bessus, leaving 
the words and situation to support the humour, 
while he looked and spoke intensely in earnest. 
The cowardice of this character has been compared 
to that of Falstaff, but it has no relationship with 
it. Malstaff could have kicked Bessus at any time. 
The play has been much and cleverly abridged; 
but if the swordsman had been cut out entirely, 
the remainder would have been advantaged. On 
the first night their uselessness elicited expressions 
of discontent that should not be neglected. We 
observe in the old dramatists frequent uncompli- 
mentary notices of the men of the sword of their 
period—the man that “Fights as he sings prick- 
song” —* your antick lisping, affecting fantasticoes ;” 
and our authors in this play, gocs to the extreme 
of libel against a class that had no doubt made 
itself universally unpopular; but this is now 
“caviare to the general,” and must be reformed to 
make the play lighter. The Mardonias ot Mr, A. 
Younge was a very sensible performance, as is 
every thing that actor undertakes. The Bacurius 
of Mr. Hoskins lacked a little elevation; though, 
we confess it would be difficult for any man to 
dignify the kicking scene, The ladies had but 
little to do, Miss Laura Addison in Panthea was 
dressed with taste, end looked, walked, and stood 
very satisfactorily, but still talks by jumps; Miss 
Cooper in Spaconia did all that could be done for 
the character. The scenery, dresses, and entire 
getting up were on a seale of liberality to shame 
our high priced theatres, 

Oryuerc Turarre,—This establishment has 
re-opened with almost an entire’change of company. 
The pantomime, by-the-bye, a very fair produc- 
tion of its class, has been hitherto an attraction. 
On Monday, there was an attempt to act a trans- 
lated drama called Gaston du Barri: we say an 
attempt, but we ave hardly justified in saying so 
much; for there was scarce an actor that was 
letter perfect in the entire dramatis persone. 'This 
is bad enough in a provincial theatre, when there 
is often not sufficient time allowed for the purpose; 
but in a London theatre, and in a piece of two acts, 
that had been in the bills an entire week previous, 
itis impardonable, It would seem that there is no 
inanagement whatever at the Olympic theatre at 
present. ‘The audience was both respectable and 
numerous, and deserved better treatment. Does 
Mr. Cowell ever learn the text of a character? 
Certainly his deficiency in the business of an old 
farce like the Village | Aa would suggest strong 
doubts on the subject, 

Tux Trunk-Maker, 
- 








The notice we inserted of the treaty between 
Mrs. Butler and Mr. Bunn, has elicited the 
following letter which we insert: — 

“Madam,-—1n entertaining the question you were 
polite enough to submit to me—that of your 
return to the stage—I was actuated by a sincere 


desire to resuscitate, as far as the limited talent of | 


the country would admit, the precarious position 
of the drama—an effort only to be made, with a 
chance of success, through the moderate expecta- 
tions of its professors. The establishment of Drury- 
lane, being exclusively devoted to opera and ballet, 
would require considerable reinforcement to admit 
of your performances being sustained in a manner 
due to the publie, to yourself, and to the character 
of the theatre. My present expenses are nearly 
£200 per night, and TE could not caleulate on a 
less nightly addition than £50 in the engagement 
of extraneous talent, and in preparation. If, then, 
to this £250 per night be added the £100 de- 
manded by you, there would be a cartain liability 
of £350 on each of your performances. I question 
if an average receipt could be realised to that 
amount, to say nothing of the detriment caused to 
three nights in the week by a predominant attrac- 
tion on the others. If it would suit you to lend 
your powerful co-operation to the re-establishment 
of the drama on the highest terms awarded to your 
illustrious relative Mrs, Siddons —viz,, £50 per 
night, I would devote all my means to the further- 
ance! of so laudable an undertaking, and imme- 
diately negotiate with those artistes essential to the 
upholding of it. 
“T have the honour to be, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 

“Mrs. Butler. “A, Bunn. 

“P.S. If, however, your performances were con- 
fined to readings, and to dramatic scenes, I think 
the nightly sum you ask might be realised.” 

REPLY. 
“ Bannisters, Southampton, Sunday, 
Jan. 10, 1847. 

“ Sir, —You desired that I would state my lowest 
terms for acting at Drury-lane, and I did so. I 
regret that they did not suit you. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Frances ANNE BurLer. 
*'T'o Alfred Bunn, Esq.” 


oe 


Mr. H. Betty has entered into an arrangement 
to pluy twelve nights at the Surrey theatre, and 
will shortly make his appearance. 





MUSIC. 

-Princess’s THrarre.—On Tuesday last, Miss 
Bassano made her dediit before an English audience 
in Anne Boleyn. She is a pupil of the Royal 
Academy, having studied there under Signor 
Crivelli; she subsequently went to Italy, and after 
remaining there about two years, singing at various 
theatres, she returned to this country last spring, 
and produced a favourable impression at the Phil- 
harmonic and other concerts. Her voice is a 
mezzo soprano. The respected writer in the Times 
has hit right this time, and studiously has avoided 
any terms which, like the unlucky sfogato might 
have brought him into some little confusion in 
attempting to explain in one paper what he writes 
in another. It was, we think, injudicious to select 
an opera seria, which requires such varied powers 
in the prima donna; the character of Anne Boleyn, 
requires not only a mere warbling of notes, but 
much dramatic power; there are many passages in 
the recitative, which require a delivery that Miss 
Bassano is totally unequal to, and there are vocal 
parts, to which we do not hesitate to say that she 
will never do justice. We do not mean by this to 
say that Miss Bassano made a fiasco; but making 
all due allowance for what may be considered in 
the light of a rehearsal, we do not hesitate to con- 
tradict the statement put forth in the papers the 
following morning in the advertisement. Here it is: 
“ Miss Bassano, who made her first appearance on 
the English stage last evening, in the grand opera 











of Anne Boleyn, met with asuccess more triumphant 
and decided than any debit known for years.” This, 
certainly, is the puff direct, and will only create a 
feeling of disappointment, detrimental to the future 
success of the artist. We have another reason yet 
for saying that the selection was injudicious, for 
the part of Anne Boleyn was written for a’soprano, a 
high one —as the music shows. And for any mezzo so- 
prano,even with the extension of a Grisi, itisalways 
astrain; for the music, instead of only occasionally 
touching the higher notes, lies almost always 
in the upper part, and with the voice thus on 
the stretch, no effect can be produced. We 
would advise Miss Bassano to clip the wings of 
her ambition down to such parts as Adalgisa, in 
Norma, as Arline inthe Bohemian Girl, In characters 
of the more quiet sort,she will not only please, but 
we incline to think might produce more effect than 
any other singer we have heard in them. But as 


{to what is called the Grand Opera, we would advise 


her to eschew it altogether, it is not adapted—or 
rather she is not adapted for it; for even taking a 
mere matter-of-fact view of the case, it requires 
size and power of voice to do anything with a 
tragic subject. It would be useless after such an 
opinion expressed, to follow Miss Bassano through 
all the scenes of this opera; we shall wait for a 
more favourable opportunity of judging of her. 

We would merely say that her acting was alto- 

gether overdone and exaggerated, and throughout 
it was not a conception of character as a whole, but 
an attempt todelineate the peice portions just 
as they turned upin the plot. In the first act, Miss 
Bassano was better than in the second, and she 
sang the finale song of the first “ Ah segnata” with 
much spirit and energy, but the second was a fail- 

ing off in every way, The other vocalists were 
Miss Smithson, Miss Sarah Flower, Messrs. Allen 
and Leffler. Of the first our only impression has 
hitherto been that she was brought forward as a 
sort of ear test, always singing out of tune, but 
Miss Smithson came out in the character of Lady 
Jane very strongly ;zand sang and acted in some 
parts with so much vigour and expression as to 
call forth the well-merited applause of the public. 
Miss Sara Flower sung as she always does, well, 
her beautiful voice tells so beautifully. Mr. Allen 
in the character of Percy sung with a good deal of 
feeling, as he usually does, but there is a want of 
unity in the voice, the notes do not blend, and the 
use of the falsetto is altogether inadmissable in an 
artist, or one who calls himselfso. Mr. Leffler, as 
King Henry VIII, made a complete failure of the 
part, He seemed as if he had undertaken that of 
a drunken parish beadle instead of a haughty 
monarch. In fact the performance of this part was 
a very serious drawback to the whole opera, which 
needs the full power of any companys and can 
little bear so prominent a character to be so sadly 
marred. 

The manager of this theatre seems an imperial 
potentate of the stock exchange sort, one whose 
whole idea is to fill the theatre, as every manager 
no doubt wishes to do; but at the same time with 
apparently as little idea as possible to do it effect- 
ively. He secures actors and singers, and then 
does not turn them to the best account. We can- 
not think a medly between the drama and the 
opera can be in any way advantageous, besides the 
expense of two companies. ‘This ought to be con- 
sidered, for the opera, the orchestra and chorus 
are essentials; in the drama they are merely acces- 
sories. At the Princess’s they are kept up at the 
dramatic standard, and are consequently wholly in- 
efficient for the opera; prodigality in the one case, 
and parsimony in the other, can never go hand in 
hand with any very good result. Kither the drama 
should be legitimately adhered to or the opera; but 
acombination of the two only makes a sort of 
patch-work of glaring colours, each of which 
attracts as the eye happens to rest either on one 
or the other, but which can never be made to har- 
monize, and this character of the whole concern 
has compelled us to generalize our remarks, for 
the Princess’s is neither one thing or the other, but 
merely a theatre in which the harlequin character 
is the most predominant. 
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Lablache has made his appearance in Paris, in 
the opera Don Pasquale. He was much indis- 
posed. 

Fifty French musicians have been engaged by 
the Bey of Tunis, who is wishing to form’ an 
Academy of Music in his dominions, thirty-five 
have already embarked; the engagement is for 
ten years, that time being considered sufficient 
for educating native professors. 

The new opera of Benedict with Libretto, by 
Seribe, will be shortly given at the Grand Opera, 
Paris. 

Thalberg has set out ona tour through Hol- 
land, where he has not as yet raised his contribu- 
tion, 

Verdi has been engaged by Lumley to come to 
London to assist at the rehearsal of his opera 
Attila, and to write a new one, which is taken 
from Lord Byron's Corsair. 

Miss Hayes, at Venice, obtained great success 
in the new opera of Signior Malpiero, called 
Alberigo da Romano. 

Miss Noble, another young lady, was very suc- 
cessful at Saluzzo (the birth-place of ‘Silvio 
Pellico), in the opera Ernan. 

The violin of Beethoven, an Amati of the year 
1667, is now offered for sale by his professor at 
Hiitteldors, near Vienna, where Beethoven passed 
some summers. 

} Léon Pillet, the manager of the Grand Opera, 
in Paris, is said to have received his conge 
from the Committee of Management. 

‘wenty-two male choristers engaged by Lum- 
ley, have just arrived from Milan. 


( Correspondence.) 
DESCRIPTIVE POWER OF MUSIC. 

Sin, ~I much regret the paper on the Descrip- 
tive power’of Music, in your 5th number, has not 
met with an answer from more competent hands 
than mine; which I was in hopes would have been 
the case, and had forgotten the subject until in 
your last appeared an assumption that the argu- 
ment was” proved, than which there never was a 
greater error. In that paper it is stated, that “if 
an individual were asked what he meant by so de- 
scriptive unless the said piece of music was of 
itself described; for instance, as the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, or the many overtures to operas, which, of 
course are, intended, have reference to the opera 
itself? he would answer by commencing de novo, 
the same string of epithets; being totally unable to 
say what was the music described, or what it was 
even characteristic of. This is not put forward as 
a mere statement, but as a fact.” 

I doubt the fact; but if true, it cannot affect 
the question: because we do not go to hear music 
for the sake of adapting words to all we hear, and are 
not therefore prepared to class and express our ideas 
on the moment, or evenon once hearing. When the 
term, so descriptive jg used, the meaning is, that 
words could with ity be adapted to the music 
from its capacity to continue any course of ideas to 
which it may give rise in the mind. If it is re- 
quired of music to convey fucts and substances, more 
is demanded than even language can offer, without 
that most convenient word, conventionalism. 

A slow or a quick tune has a different effect on 
the nervous system where no conventionalism 
exists, and no difference of habit could alter the 
effect. It might just as well be said, that being in- 
toxicated by a strong liquor was only a conven- 
tionalism, and that if we had accustomed ourselves 
to get drunk on water it would have become an 
highly intoxicating beverage, and that we might 
have drank whisky toddy by the gallon without 
its having any effect on the nervous system. 

The color for mourning does not affect the mind 
of the observer who feels not sorrow for the per- 
son in black; it is not intended, and does not influ- 
ence the feelings, without knowledge of the parties. 

The person in black frequently only professes 
grief or respect for those gone, nor are the colours 
used in different countries by religious sects in- 
tended to excite your feelings, otherwise than by 
indicating the rank the wearer holds in society, 
and that he claims personally a due share of 
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respect. The particular color in none of these 
cases is supposed to arise from or evidence the 
idea; it is only a livery of rank or condition. Ad- 
mnitting the laws regulating the harmony of color 
and sound are the same, C. J. fails in any way to 
connect them with his subject. ae 

“ A sound per se, or succession of sounds, conveys 
no idea but a noise;—agrecable or otherwise as the 
case may be.” Now without noticing these last 
words, which admit the whole question, we will 
force it out of the first part—a noise. You are 
awoke in the night by a noise—nothing follows. 
Is not the suspense productive of terror? ‘The 
noise is repeated, Let it be what it will, it con- 
veys to your mind something: it is descriptive of 
some action or accident. 

A single blast from a trumpet fs @ noise; true, 
and several blasts may be a greater noise. I have 
heard such where they should not have been; but 
a succession of sounds may be a production of an 
effect, Let C. J. produce the following to any un- 
initiated person, and ask if these chords have no 
effect on the mind of his listeners, even on the piano- 
forte. Heneed not try it on the instruments for which 
he knows it is written; and if even separately 
from its story, from all that may be supposed to 
convey any intention, let him say whether 
it does not? affect the minds of his hearers, 
with sensations producing ideas. If so, it is 
descriptive; no matter, though the impression 
be different in each hearer, it is still descriptive.* 
Here is but a portion of a sentence, a word, a 
syllable, doing all that is deemed possible. The 
error is in calling on the mind of any one hearing 
a symphony to put a story or description to 
what has been heard without reflection or 
re-hearing. We do not go to hear music 
for the purpose of adapting words, and hence are 
not able to do so on their being demanded from us; 
nor am I aware that any one person has ever in- 
dulged the idea in public. It is in some measure 
a novelty that would, Iam sure, be productive of 
much gratification; so different is my opinion to 
that of your correspondent. To put a story or 
description to what the mind has heard for the 
first time would be very difficult; though I have 
heard a leader with a lively imagination improvise, 
and continue a single story throughout a whole 
symphony of Haydn, On first hearing a portion 
of Rossini’s Stabat Mater, without a knowledge of 
the meaning of the words or the intention, it 
forcibly impressed me as such as angels might 


chaunt in praise of the Deity, and that music of 


such pretension had never been presented to me in 
all I had before heard; the most elevated still 
falling short of what the mind demanded. Here 
was the abstract idea, true evidence of character 
only. On being again presented to the mind, if 
amplification ensued, that would be evidence of its 
being descriptive; no matter if, as before stated, 
different individuals, thought differently on the 
subject -a ship is to you or to mea ship; to others 
the same would be a barque, a brig, a schooner; 
this being a defect in our knowledge, not in the 
ship itself: and all who make nothing but a noise 
out of the above chords, may justly doubt their 
own capacity to judge of more complicated or 
more lengthened portions of musical productions. 

In this argument we have nothing to do with 
pieces that have had words adapted. aia wh 

They are by its nature totally inadmissible: if 
wishy washy without them, it can only prove an 
inefficient composer or author in each particular 
case; but has no reference to the question at 
issue. 

But the pieces without number of the three 
composers cited, that have no ideas at pron 
attached to them by authority that will come 
within the generally accepted term, “so descrip- 
tive,” will enable any of your readers to test this 
question; and, in the full hope that some one of 
Secs will do so, and favour you with merely an 
abstract, I leave the 


 wenigtie thus to be decided 
by others, confident o 


the result. 


> * We are unable to insert the music, but it will be suffi- 
cient for our musical readers, that the passage is from the 
part of the Commendatore in Don Giovanni, to the words 
* Don Giovanni, a cenar teco m’invitasti ¢ son venulo,” 





If we consider this more philosophically; if we 
inquire and define what a sensation is, and how 
| the mind is acted upon by external objects to pro- 
| duuce sensations of pain or pleasure, we shall be 
coming more to the marrow of the question, and 
| this shall be done, if the position cannot be demon- 
| strated without it ona future occasion, if you will 
| favour me with the space. I am yours, &E, 
| THE DRAMA OUT OF 'TOWN. 
Iv the theatricals are not so popular in the pro 
vinees as in London—if they are not so much the 
theme of conversation—if they are net so highly 
estimated, it is in a great degree owing to the 
manner in which country managers conduct their 
theatres. They, the managers, may be honest, 
may be moral, well-meaning men, and not over 
fond of playing all the best parts - yet that is not 
all that is required to give a tone to the drama, 
and make theatricals an object of interest with the 
public. The literary taste of a town should be 
studied; and, when the exact calibre of its under- 
standing is discovered, the manager should prove 
his capability for his position by encouraging a 
refined taste, or his endeavour to improve a corrupt 
one. But unless a manager’s ideas are exalted 
above the common place frule of A BC, he can- 
not succeed in his attempt either to improve or 
encourage; and is, therefore, so far incapacitated 
for the onerous situation he has thrust himself 
into. It is not to be understood or taken as a 
“ sine qua non,” that it is absolutely necessary for 
a man to be a classical scholar, a musician, a 
painter, poet, or sculptor to enable him to possess 
a taste for either, or induce him to encourage any 
or all of the foregoing arts. 


’ 
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* For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich, 
And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit.” 

And so with managers, they may possess the 
inate qualities to befit them for their task, and 
without being able to write a good play, may be 
capable of selecting and putting it on the stage 
perfect in all points; nor does it follow that a ma- 
nager should himself be a great actor to enablo 
him to judge of the talents of others. Indeed, the 
best managers have been those who were nof 
actors, or, who, on becoming managers, gave up 
the sock and buskin. But that managers and 
actors do not exercise their faculties aright is self- 
evident; they do not endeavour to create that in- 
terest for their profession which it requires; they 
do not think enough of it or themselves, to cause 
others to consider the drama as an art requiring 
exalted genius, great skill, and close application, 
to develope it correctly. The public are too apt 
to look upon stage representations as “ trifles 
light as air,’—to class the exploits of “ Punch and 
Judy,” the wonders of the conjuring fire-eater, and 
the finest written play as one; they laugh at all— 
they gaze at them with equal astonishment, but 
they know not that the latter can only be achieved 
by brilliant intellect, while the others are merely 
mechanical, And why is it so?—simply because 
the professors of the histrionic art lack honourable 
ambition, modest pride, and a knowledge of what 
they would be were they but true to themselves, 
The disciples of law, physic, and theology, re- 
quire no more education or study than the fol- 
lowers of Thalia and Melpomene; but law, physie, 
and theology, by feeling a proper degree of re- 
spect for lint ves, command respect from others. 
‘And when managers and actors, speaking gene- 
rally, have learnt to afix a proper value on ¢hem- 
selves and their profession, then will theatricals in 
the provinces become correctly estimated, the 
theme of universal conversation, and be liberally 
patronised, 

Bristor.—But seldom has a play been more 
powerfully cast in the provinces than was Hamlet 
on the evening of Monday last, when Mr, 
Macready commenced an engagement of twelve 
nights, sustaining the character of Hamlet, and 
supported by Mr. John Cooper, as the Ghost, Mrs. 
Warner in Gertrude, Mrs, C, Gill as Ophelia, 
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Catheart in Horatio, G. Vining as Laertes, Barry, 
Barrett, Artaud, and Angel as the King, Polonius, 
Osric, and Gravediqger. Nor was the play put on 
the stage less effectively than it was acted, speak- 
ing volumes in favour of the management. The 
theatre was, (it would be a Cisgrace to the town if 
it were not) crowded in every part, and the tragedy 
went off with eclat. On Wednesday, King Lear, 
and on Friday Werner were represented, the same 
pieces being acted at the Theatre Roya, Batlh, on 
‘Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, which was, on 
the two first nights crowded, and will, doubtless, 
continue to be so during the period: of Mr. 
Macready’s engagement. : 
Norwicu.—For full half a century Norwich 
prided itself on the excellence of its dramatic en- 
tertainments, and the talent of its corps dramatique ; 
the patent theatres of the metropolis, in their 
palmy days, were wont to be supplied from its 
hoards; it was a Thespian school wherein the pupil 
was perfected in his art. What a change has come 
o'er the scene. ‘There was a vast falling off last 
season, under the direction of Mr. Abingdon, but 
compared with the present “ tout ensemble” of Mr, 
Davenport’s management, it was paradise to a pig- 
sty. Managers in former years relied on the capa- 
bilities of their whole company, and the efficient 
manner in which their pieces were produced; the 
present lessee depends solely upon his daughter’s 
talent and his own manufacturing of the bills. 
Fancy the director of one of the first provincial 
theatres inthe kingdom suffering the following lines 
to appear in the bills of the 8th instant:— 
“Tt is now three years ago 
Since Hogg the Clown was all the go 
On this occasion there’s no doubt, 
His old and young friends will come out, 
8o for once leave your glasses, your wine and your grog, 
Show your friendship this evening and patronize Hogg!” 


The company is both poor in numbers and in 
talent, and what is decidedly not strange, the theatre 
is but indifferently attended, 


The Liver theatre, Liverpool, is undergoing the 
necessary alterations in order that it may be 
opened as a * Cassino,” under the direction of 
Mr. Adams. 

There is some talk of a second theatre being 
opened in Norwich, the present one not meeting 
the views of the public. 

The Lord Chamberlain will not at present inter- 
fere with the threepenny theatres. (Give them 
time and they will work their own cure.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Battle of Life; a Love Story. By Citanves 
Dickens. 


We do not pretend to be oracular in anything, and 
whenever we detect ourselves giving way to enthu- 
siasm we doubt our conclusions, upon principle. 
We have, however, used every test we could devise 
to shake the opinion that has taken firm root in 
our minds, that Charles Dickens is the literary 
representative of the period in which we live, and 
that he takes his place as a fugleman to writers of 
fiction, by being so far in cdvance of the very first 
rank; and as setting an example worthy to be 
imitated by them all. We do not mean in style, 
which very many of them have already aped so 
ridiculously; but in the pure humanity and ex- 
quisite moral refinement that run through all his 
works. In this quality we can only name Shak- 
speare as his parallel. In neither 4 we find any 
single instance of those attempts to apologise for 
crime or meanness that are so frequent in other 
writers. The French novelists, however won- 
derful in resource and romantic incident, seem to 
have a code of morals unintelligible to an English: 
man; and the freedoms of German fiction have 
long been notorious. Even at home, we should 
look in vain for purity in Bulwer, who has chosen 
for his hero a liar and swindler like Claude Mel- 
notte; or in Marriott, whose best characters are 





cases, and positively dishonest in many: as when 
Japhet is made to rob his master’s till, as if the 
author took it for granted to be the universal 
practice when an opportunity presented itself. 
The heroes of Walter Scott are never particularly 
well versed in the laws of mewn and tuum; Field- 
ine’s Tom Jones is exhibited in circumstances dis- 
graceful to manhood; and the Roderic Random of 
Smollet is not a bit better than be should be. We 
know that the purity we here allude to has pre- 
sented a target for the vituperation of some, who, 
taking a very low estimate of humanity for their 
average, would entitle the quality we speak of an 
affectation. But when such villany as Bulwer 
delights to paint is allowed to libel human nature 
in a continual series, we may be permitted to 
applaud the endeavour to balance the evil so com- 
mitted, by some exaggeration of the amount of 
disposition to be virtuous it possesses, in the descrip- 
tions of a writer of an antagonistic intention. 
However this may be, we have no hesitation in 
repeating, that we place Charles Dickens far above 
any other writer of fiction; indeed, so decidedly, 
that we find more pleasure in the perusal of his 
failures than of their triumphs; andnow the murder 
is out. 

For completeness of construction, in combi- 
nation with lofty moral intention, the Christmas 
Carol stands along in literature. The Chimes was 
a failure—but a Dickens failure; its great fault 
being its politics, to which works of pure morality 
should have no reference. The Cricket on the 
Hearth was faulty in construction, but replete with 
beauty in detail. The old labourer cozening bis 
blind daughter to the belief that they were sur- 
rounded with comforts, was a glorious idea, that, 
although impossible to execute, suggests a large 
family of attention to the comforts of others, that 
if practised, would make this world far more com 
fortable to live in than it is at present, and it is not 
now so chock-full of evil as many would have us 
believe, 

The Battle of Life is not equal to the Christmas 
Carol, but in completeness of construction, it is 
next to it in rank; the sacrifice of self to the hap- 
piness of others is even more impractical than 
that described in last year’s work; and if there 
may be something of sophistry in the delusion of 
Marian, it cannot be an example often followed. 

The story is that of a physician, Dr. Jeddler, 
who had two daughters, and was, besides, guardian 
to a young man of some property, between whom 
and the youngest of the girls had grown up a 
passion which was intended to lead to their mar- 
riage; the day being, however, put off until the 
return of the youth, Alfred Heathfield, from a three 
years course of medical study on the continent. 
The first part. describes the business of a single 
morning, being that on which he takes leave and 
departs on his intended tour, In the second part 
we are informed that he has a rival, a gentleman, 
Michael Warden, Esq., who has lived too fast for 
his estate, and being obliged to quit the country 
for a period, is determined to carry Marian, the 
betrothed of young Heathfield, with him. He had 
made her acquaintance while residing with Dr. 
Jeddler, under medical treatment from wounds 
received by a fall from his horse, and he hints, 
mysteriously, that he is sure of her consent to his 
détermination—the truth of this being countenanced 
by aninterview which is accorded to him by the young 
lady. The three years have passed, and Alfred 
is expected home, It is Christmas, and there is 
a ball on the oceasion. During this ball Marian 
disappears, and Alfred returns in the midst of 
the confusion arising from the discovery of her 
elopement. After this there is an interval of six 
years, and we find Alfred Heathfield had married 
Marian’s elder sister Grace, and they have a little 
daughter; and Marian has written to them often. 
Michael Warden has returned an altered man, 
and Marian is to come home that evening, and 
she does come home, and tells her sister that she 
had “loved Alfred Heathfield from her soul. 


Had loved him most devotedly.” “I never loyed | 








better, dear one, than I did that night when J left 
here.” 

“ Her sister, bending over her, could only look 
into her face, and hold her fast. 

“But he had gained, unconsciously,’ said 
Marian, with a gentle smile, ‘another heart, 
before L knew that I had one to give him. ‘That 
heart was yours, my sister.’ ” 

The self-sacrificing Marian had laid her own 
love on the altar of sisterly affection; and having 
entrusted herself to the honour of Michael 
Warden, had resided with her own aunt until 
the marriage of her sister with Alfred, and time 
and absence had weakened her own affection for 
her former suitor. We are not prepared to defend 
the individual action, as likely or even possible to 
have been committed by a young lady; or even 
advisable if it were possible. We look upon it as 
the representation of the abstract quality of loving 
your neighbour as yourself, carried, perhaps, to 
excess; but still, by that very excess, rescued 
from common place, and made prominent as an 
example that may be imitated in matters that 
have no reference to the objection to which this 
individual case may fairly plead guilty as liable. 
The length of the story is too confined to enable 
the author to cloth it in details that might render 
the improbability less striking; the greatest 
defect being, that there is no indication of the 
love of Grace for Alfred at all provided by the 
author. Whether this was done to render the 
mystery of the elopement more complete, and for 
combining with the story a theatrical interest that 
would be effective on the stage, we cannot posi- 
tively assert; but either on the stage, or in the 
closet the omission was a blemish. ° 

The attraction of the book is, however, depend- 
ant not so much on the plot, as on one “Clemency 
Newcombe,” an addition to the Bozzian Picture 
Gallery, that will not soon be forgotten. 

“She was about thirty years old; and had a 
sufficiently plump and cheerful face, though it was 
twisted wp into an odd expression of lightness that 
made it comical. But the extraordinary homeliness 
of her gait and manner would have superseded 
any face in the world. To say that she had two 
left legs, and somebody else’s arms; and that all 
four limbs seemed to be out of joint, and to start 
from perfectly wrong places when they were set in 
motion, is to offer the mildest outline of reality. 
To say that she was perfectly content and satis- 
fied with these arrangements, and regarded them as 
being no business of hers, and took her arms and 


legs as they came, and allowed them to dispose of. 


themselves just as it happened, is to render faint 
justice to her equanimity. Her dress was a pro- 
digious pair of self-willed shoes, that never waited 
to go where her feet went; blue stockings, a 
printed gown of many colours, and the most 
hideous pattern procurable for money; and a white 
apron. She always wore short sleeves, and always 
had, by some accident, greased elbows, in which 
she took so lively an int that she was con- 
tinually trying to turn thenffound and get impos- 
sible views of them. In general a little cap perched 
somewhere on her head; though it was rarely to 
be met with in the place usually occupied in other 
subjects, by that article of dress; but from head 
to foot she was scrupulously clean, and maintained 
a kind of dislocated tidiness. Indeed, her lauda- 
ble anxiety to be tidy and compact in her own 
conscience, as well as in the public eyes, gave rise 
to one of her most startling evolutions, which was 
to grasp herself sometimes by a sort of wooden 
handle (part of her clothing, and familiarly called 
a busk) and wrestle, as it were, with her garments, 
until they fell into a symmetrical arrangement. 
There is also a male in this family, “a small 
man, with an uncommonly sour and discontented 
face,” who tells us, “ You see I’ve made a good 
many investigations of one sort or another in my 
time, having been always of an inquiring turn of 
mind; and I’ve read a good many books about the 
general rights of things and wrongs of things, for I 
went into the literary line myself when I began 
life, and‘was hid for the best part of two years 


him better, Grace, than when he left this very | behind a book stall, ready to fly out if any body 
scene upon this very day, I never loved him| pocketed a volume; and after that I was light 
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porter to a stay and mantua maker, in which 
sapacity I was employed to carry about, in oilskin 
baskets, nothing but deceptions, which’ soured my 
spirits, and disturbed my confidence in human na- 
ture; and after that I heard a world of discussion 
in this house, which soured my spirit afresh.’ 
The consequence of all this is, that Britain tells us, 
on another occasion, ‘I don’t know anythine. I 
don’t care for anything. I don’t make out any- 
thing. I don’t believe anything, and I don’t want 
anything.” 

* But Clemeney Newcome possesses a thimble 
and a nutmeg grater, on one of which was the motto 
‘ Forget and Forgive,’ and on the other ‘Do as 
you would be done by,” and therefore the precepts 
by which the life of Clemency has been directed, 
andjin the end those of Britain, who proclaims, after 
all ‘my opinion is, that as a safe and comfortable 
sweetener of the same, and a pleasant guide 
through life, there is nothing like a nutmeg grater.’ 

“Clemency was about to make a suggestion, 
but he stopped her by anticipating it. 

‘Combined,’ he added, gravely, ‘with a thimble.’ 

‘Do as you would, you know, and cetrer, eh?’ 
observed Clemency, folding her arms comfortably 
in her delight at this avowal, and patting her 
elbows. ‘Such a short cut, an’t it?’” 

Clemency and Britain at length married, and 
set up the sign of the Nutmeg Grater, which the 
author brings before his reader so bright and clear, 
that we cannot resist the extract. 

“One little road-side inn, snugly sheltered be- 
hind a great elm-tree, with a rare seat for idlers 
encircling its capacious bole, addressed a cheerful 
front towards the traveller, as a house of enter- 
tainment ought, and tempted him with many mute 
but significant assurances of a comfortable wel- 
come, The ruddy sign-board perched up in the 
tree, with its golden letters winking in the sun, 
ogled the passer-by from among the green leaves, 
like a jolly face, and promised good cheer. The 
horse trough, full of clear, fresh water, and the 
ground below it, sprinkled with droppings of fra- 
grant hay, made every horse that passed prick up 
his ears. The crimson curtains in the lower rooms, 
and the pure white hangings in the litile bed- 
chambers above, beckoned Come in! with every 
breath of air. Upon the bright green shutters 
there were golden legends about beer and ale, and 
neat wines, and good beds; and an affecting picture 
of a brown jug, frothing over at the top. Upon 
the window-sills were flowering plants in bright 
red pots, which made a lively show against the 
white front of the house; and in the darkness of 
the door-way there were streaks of light, which 
glanced off from the surface of bottles and 
tankards,” 

One very great recommendation this book pos- 
sesses is, that there is not in it one character that 
acts offensively, the interest being created by the 
virtues, and not the vices of the individuals. Even 
the attorney is made tolerable. We may not ex- 
tend our commendation from the text to the illus- 
trations; for the period, they are with few excep- 
tions, mean, and the meanest are those by Mr. 
Maclise. It may look well in an advertisement 
to see a list of R.A’s., and we can understand why 
a publisher will endeavour to obtain their assist- 
ance, but Mr. Maclise’s talent is not a sketching 
talent, and he injures his reputation by complying 
with their request. This book will find its way to 
every corner of the world, and thousands will see 
these specimens of his pencil who never saw any 
other, and not only Mr. Maclise’s reputation, but 
that of the British school in which he is a pro- 
minence will suffer with it. ‘The best are those by 
Mr, Stanfield; the Village Inn being a remarkably 
artist-like production. 


The Country House, and other Poems. 
Prior, F.RS., M.RA., &e, 
Hall. 


By James 
Chapman and 


Tuis little volume of poems claims attention only 
from the unpretending manner in which it has been 
put forth. As to its poetry, it cannot rank high in 
estimation, for neither in the Country House, 
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nor the other poems, do we find any vein of 
imagination or fancy pervading; nor on reading 
the work shall we be surprised that the author’s 
observations in the preface should be literally 
true, for, if this is to be a sample of the ordinary 
poetical effusions, they are likely to long remain 
unread—nay, unasked for, although we must grant 
to these remarks much force of truth. 

“We are pathetically told, by those whose 
interest it is to consult the literary tastes of the 
multitude, that sermons, poetry, and plays are 
little in demand—indeed, that there is scacely any 
sale for what have hitherto been considered as 
standard authors in our language. It would thus 
seem, that the richest of mental gifts or acquisi- 
tions, wisdom on the one hand, and genuine wit 
on the other, with all the various qualities of both 
which belongs to poetry, in addition to such as 
are exclusively her own, are neglected for matters 
merely amusing for the moment; that our Ad- 
disons, Johnsons, Goldsmiths, and Robertsons, 
give way before the phalanx of penny magazines; 
that even Shakspeare cannot be certain of an 
audience, and that Dryden and Pope find few 
readers. Peace and prosperity have produced a 
love of ease; ease something of an indisposition 
to be taught, or at least taught well. It is not 
that readers are few, but they read as children 
write in sand, the characters no sooner traced in 
the spirit of idleness, than swept away for some 
newer whim of the moment. Or people, perhaps, 
may be of opinion, with a certain wealthy person- 
age, who, possessing strong powers to enjoy the 
good things of life, and ample means of enjoy- 
ment, seriously assured his friends, when dis- 
cussing 2 disputed point, that he had not taxed 
his head by much study, lest it should tend to 
derange a naturally good state of health. All 
its energies are prudently kept in reserve for 
emergencies. What costs considerable labour to 
write, might require some effort of attention to 
read. ‘The public is, therefore, we may presume, 
simply careful of its health. All its energies are 
prudenily kept in reserve for emergencies. What 
cost considerable labour to write, might require 
some effort of attention to read; and that opera- 
tion is clearly unnecessary where there are such 
railroad avenues to information and amusement, 
as the age of broad-sheets and wood-cuts supplies, 
suited to the most moderate capacity.” 

We must leave the application of these obser- 
vations to all whom it may concern, simply 
stating again what we have said before, that 
there is much truth in them. ‘The Country House, 
which is the principal poem, is a description of 
the ordinary daily life of an English country 
gentleman, ordinarily written, it never rises 
beyond the mere description given in rhyme, 
and is therefore heavy to read; it is in four 
parts; towards the end of the last there is a 
philippic against Lord Byron. We had hoped the 
age of sickly sentiment, that aims at a standard of 
perfection, unattainable by mere humanity, had 
passed away, and that a more rational view would 
be taken of the splendid productions of this erratic 
genius. ‘There is, probably, less matter to be 
expunged from Byron than from many authors 
whose works are given to youth as models of 
perfection. If the thoughts that may arise from 
the perusal of writings, be their standard of 
praise or condemnation, the Bible itself would 
not escape. We will, however, quote the last few 
lines, as, in some degree, it mitigates the author's 
harsh remarks in the former lines, and because 


it is, perhaps, as good a specimen of the style us | 


any we could produce. 

“ Far be from me, the thought to harm his fame, 

I note, not taint, a great if faulty name, 

In fondness, pity, nor in danger blame. 

He reigned the poet monarch of the hour, 

Used mental strength, as despots do their pow’r; 

Not mildly, wisely, prone to slight or mock, 

Pleased to astonish, careless whom to shock; 

Found in his breast such glorious pow’rs allied, 

That conscious strength broke forth in boundless 
pride; 

Wild as the unthralled steed we madly see, 

Plunge, frisk, curvet, exulting to be free, 
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So wanton he. Yet, erring or beguiled, 
Ltow censure harshly Genius’ petted child?” 


Among the minor poems we have tried to find a 
trifle or so, showing something of the poetic vein, 
but all is coldly correct, or correctly cold. In 
Poesy we could forgive ‘an oceasional aberration 
if we felt there was the spirit, the ethereal spark 
to rouse the fire within us as we read, 


January Eve. A Tale of the Times. 


sy Gronen 
Soang, A.B. 1 


Churton, Holles’ Street. 

Tue author of this little book, one of whose works, 
the Libretto of the Night Dancers, we have else- 
where spoken favourably of, seems to have taken it 
into his head, that by mixing his name with Mr, 
Dickens, or as he delights to call himself Boz, 
some portion of the fame of that author might 
possibly be diverted, so as to flow into the channel 
leading to his own works, All stratagems in war 
are allowable, and the same may be affirmed in 
literary tactics—make a name, no matter how! 
And the object is gained. So Mr. Soane tries to 
fasten himself on Mr. Dickens, and thus, like the 
fly on the wheel, chuckles within himself, and 
says, “See now what a dust I kick up,” or rather, 
which is more extraordinary still, endeavours to 
make out that he* was the true inventor of the 
Bozzian style; and that Mr. Dickens has picked 
up and appropriated the crumbs that fell from his 
table. An assertion like this, made in joke, may, per- 
haps, be said to belong to that species of attracting 
public attention denominated pufls, and will, no 
doubt, pass off harmlessly enough; but if Mr, 
Soane, seriously thinks that the public will quite 
take it in as a fact, we think he will tind ita 
evievous mistake. It sounds indeed strange, after 
so many years have passed since Mr. Dickens has 
been raised upon an elevated pinnacle by the force 
of his own genius, that any one should now come 
forward to claim the invention of his peculiar style. 
Credat Judweus, say we, or rather we recommend 
Mr. Soane to tell it to the Horse Marines, the 
peculiar offspring of the inventive faculty; for in 
the language of the late Sheridan, surely the 
gentleman must be indebted to his invention. But 
like the Mayor of York, with his nineteen reasons 
for not firing off cannon, when George LIT. was 
making his public entry into the town, “ Sire,” said 
the Mayor, “ in the first place we have no cannon.” 
His Majesty was so satistied with the first, that he 
graciously condescended to beg the omission of the 
rest. And so we might have many reasons to give 
for not giving credit to the assertion, but one will be 
found sufficient; and that is, there is not the slightest 
resemblance between the original Boz, and the 
putative parent—if we take January Eve as a 
specimen. Nor do we find anything in the book 
itself, that ean claim any literary rank even upon 
its own merits. ‘There is a story on which the 
shreds are hung, and though we give the author 
every credit for his good intention of pointing a 
moral, we cannot say the same for adorning 
the tale. We have searched through the book, 
with the hope of being able to make an extract or 
$0, in order to give our readers some idea of the 
self-styled forerunner of Boz, but in vain. Anda 
book that does not furnish quotation is, in our 
opinion, no book at all. The most amusing thing 
in the book is the preface, in which the astound~ 
ing fact of Boz’s obligations to the author is 
advanced ;— 





“ PREFACE, 


“Some friends have kindly warned me, that if 
I were brought before a bench of critics, upon a 
charge of having imitated the style of Dickens, it 
would go hard with me:— 

“ Prisoner at the bar, hold up your hand, What 
say you to this charge? ” 

““ Not guilty, my Lord Critic?” 

“Whereupon counsel first denies the imputed 
similarity altogether, for the said Charles Dickens 
is inimitable, and, therefore, cannot be imitated; 
and, secondly, if such likeness do exist, he shows 
how, long hefore Boz delighted the town, his client 
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did publish a certain tale called, and nominated 
Robin Goodfellow, or the I’rolics of Puck, and also 
divers other tales, all in the style of January Eve ; 
how then can he be the imitator?” 

“ But—to drop the legal metaphor—this is not 
the first time that I have come into collision with 
the most popular writer of the day; greatly, I fear, 
to my own endamagement, as being the weaker 
vessel. A little tale of mine, the Three Spirits, was 
thought by many to be in its general scope and 
subject exceedingly like Boz’s Christmas Carol, 
yet the Carol was not published till some years 
after it. If, then, there be any imitation in the case 
at all, it is Boz—glorious Boz—who has taken a 
hint from my writings. And so be it. Honour 
enough for me to have ministered the least ocea- 
sion for the workings of the master spirit of the 
day.” 

“Lastly, it has been suggested, that this trifle 
has, or might be supposed to have, a political ten- 
dency. All I can say is, that nothing could well 
be further from my thoughts, my object being 
moral, and not political—to show that while class 
is perpetually crying out against class, the fault all 
the while is in human nature, or rather, in that 
misdirected education of the general mind, which 
cramps its best powers, and darkens it with pre- 


judices.” 


Poor human nature has, indeed, to answer for a 
great deal; not content with its own sins, it has to 
answer for those of all the world besides. But the 
fact is, whatever is so general as to be almost an 
instinet, is more likely to produce good than evil. 
The class erying out against class, is nothing more 
than the instinct of self-preservation, with which 
education has nothing to ean so far from cramp- 
ing the best powers, it calls them forth, and often 
raises the crushed, but not broken spirit, to deeds 
which only live in their own sublimity. Let 
William ‘Tell and Washington be our witnesses! 


Nursery Rhymes with the old Tunes. Collected and 
Edited by E. F. Rimpavrt, LD. F.S.A. Cra- 
mer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street. 


Tus is an interesting collection of Nursery 
Rhymes and Tunes, which must all of them be 
more or less in the recollection of every one. There 
are fifty-eight in all. In the Preface to the work, 
Dr. Rimbault gives an account of the dates and 
probable allusions of many of them; but in so 
doing destroys the illusion of nationality with 
which we have long cherished the idea that many 
of them are stamped, for, says he, 

“'The genealogy of many a tale and rhyme may 
be traced not only to France, to Spain, and to 
Italy, but to Greece, and Rome, and at length to 
Persia, and India. Our most familiar stories 
have afforded instances. The tale of Whittington 
and his Cat, supposed to be indigencous to the 
country, is narrated by Arlotto in his Novella delle 
Gatte, and in his Facetie, which were printed soon 
after his death, in 1483. The tale is told of a 
merchant of Genoa. And he adds that Sir Gore 
Ouseley, in his travels, found traces of the same 
story in Persia; so that whatever truth there may 
be in the original, it has received considerable em- 
bellishment.” 

This little work is very nicely got up in a hand- 
some binding, and will form not only an ornament 
to the nursery, but even on a drawing-room table 
will attract; and from a glance at the contents, 
draw a sigh or a smile from the reader, as the 
past these tales recall has been either happy or 
chequered with the blight so common even in 
early life. 





A Little Book of Christmas Carols, with the old 
Tunes. Collected and Edited by E. F. Rim- 
; nauct, LL.D., F.S.A. Cramer, Beale, and Co. 


Tis is a small collection of Carols, six in num- 
ber only, including the celebrated Boar’s Head 
Song, annually sung on Christmas-day, at Queen’s 
College, Oxford. Whether Dr. Rimbault is right 
in hig selection of tunes, we do not pretend to 





decide; but in collating this work with a collection 
edited by the late Mr. Davies Gilbert, we find two 
quite distinct tunes given to the same carol— 
namely, the one beginning thus, “ A virgin most 
pure, as the prophets do tell,” and Dr. Rimbault 
has given also an additional verse—namely, the 
last. 

In the first carol Dr. Rimbault uses the word 
“nowel.” Mr. Gilbert gives it in its more cor- 
rupted form, “now well”—both are derived from 
the French nouel or noel, which again is derived 
from the word yule, the name of a Pagan festival, 
which has passed into most European languages 
to denominate Christmas; but “ nowel” or “ now- 
well” are evidently from the French, which would 
indicate that this carol was only a translation. 
The word “nouel” or “ noel,” according to the 
Dictionnaire Etymologique: —“ etait autrefois un 
mot de rejouissance on le vivit dans toutes les fetes 
et solentés publiques.” 

In which sense it is continued in the translation. 
We recommend this little work of Dr. Rimbault’s, 
but think the collection would be more interesting, 
if extended and classified with the meaning of 
some of the terms given, which would throw much 
light on some ancient customs. We are aware that 
there are elaborate works, but a popular one would 
be both amusing and instructive, 





The Messiah, by I. F. Handel, and the Creation, 
by J.\Hayden, in vocal score, with a separate 
accompaniment for the Organ or Pianforte, 
newly arranged by H. G. Gauntlett, Mus. D. 
London: W. Whitmore, Houlston, and Stoneman, 
Paternoster: Row. 

Ts is one of the cheap publications of the day, 
but well worth the money, which is five-pence a 
part, the whole, when complete, to cost—the Messiah 
four shillings, the Creation three shillings. We have 
seen the first of the parts, which are to be continued 
monthly, and cordially recommend all lovers of 
these great masters to this edition; it is a very fine 
specimen of music-type printing, and each part 
contains sixteen pages, ‘This alone would be suf- 
ficient in its favour, but at the price, it is really 
cheap and good. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE YEAR THAT BEGAN ON A FRIDAY. 
Tue year we have entered commenced on a Fri- 
day ; that day of unlucky omen. This unfortu- 
nate beginning—this melancholy pressage cannot 
choose but produce a deep impression upon the 
minds of those who count on fate as something in 
our prospects —a body bye-the-bye not quite so in- 
significant as some ee Foolish beliefs are 
often inmuch repute, when truths are out of fashion 
Antique fatality has returned with classic tragedy, 
and this Friday-year will have its thousands of 
cowards, who will pass the ensuing twelve months 
ina continuation of inquietude. 

The Winter will be severe, inflexible, and violent; 
it will remain long in vigour, its front charged 
with heavy and menacing clouds, armed cap-a-pé 
with ice, and clothed in a paletot of snow. The 
Spring will exist but in name; its gentle virtues 
being unable to soften the lingering rigour of its 
antecedent; nothing will flower; nothing will bud; 
hail and rain will alone flourish. The Summer will 
be destructive, andits torrid ardour will dry up Na- 
ture until cold water becomes a luxury of price. 
The Autumn shall present to us all the evils of 
all the rest, and be in turns scorching, stormy and 
velid. 
. The consequences of these infirmities ‘of tempe- 
rature will be that sore throats will be abundant, 
and numerous dominos and an infinity of de- 
bardeurs be discovered frozen at the breaking up 
of the Carnival Bals Masqués, 

Moreover, the health of the potatoes will suffer 
a relapse. The valetudinarian tubercle will be 
again the prey of that cruel disease, of which the 
most learned among the learned have neither 
been able to divine the cause nor to combat the 











effect. The erudite of our period, be it noted, are 
more successful in discovering unknown planets 
than in succouring a sick root; and know what is 

assing a thousand millions of miles above their 
1eads much bettgr than they can comprehend that 
which vegetates beneath their noses. 

Nothing whatever that will be undertaken this 
year can possibly turn to advantage. 

The marriages contracted in 1847, shall be fer- 
tile in nothing but mischances. Wiser and better 
instructed are those who have made haste to marry 
previous to that unfortunate epoch; but the wisest 
ofany are those that have not married at all, for 
this unfortunate year will not spare the ancient 
espousals any more than the recent. 

Was it not to escape the terrible influence of this 
Friday-year that the Academie Royal de Musique 
was in such haste with the first representaiton of 
Robert Bruce. The curtain was drawn up twenty- 
eight hours previous to the last sigh of the now 
defunct year. It was time; for it was to the 
Opera the last evening of 1846, and it was neces- 
sary, at any sacrifice, to be completed then. For 
this what zeal! what attention! what heroicefforts! 
expended in the vanquishing every obstacle, and 
triumphing over envious fate that sought to delay 
the lyrical solemnity beyond the fatal limit. Suf- 
fering still from the indisposition that had occasi- 
oned the first retardation, Madame Stoltz 
entered the scene with admirable resolution, and 
found in her courage all the force of her talent. 
When certain malevolent spectators, concealed 
among the crowd, endeavoured to interrupt a suc- 
cess that had disappointed their envious hopes, 
she at once, giving way to the double fever that 
agitated at such a moment her mind and body, 
abandoned herself to a movement of indignation, 
and tearing her handkerchief to tatters apostro- 

hised most emphatically her obscure adversaries. 

fa similar occurrence had taken place this year, 
the fates would, no doubt have insisted upon a 
calamity; but this was in 1846, and the discon- 
tented were satisfied with a feeble murmur, while 
the good-humoured turned it to a joke, by saying, 
“Tt was reported that there was nothing in 
Robert Bruce that we had not heard before; that 
must have been a mistake, for this scene has had 
no precedent.” 

The Parisian dilettanti assert that the success of 
Robert Bruce would have been as complete had 
the present year been chosen for its debit; but it 
is probable that Rossini is not of that opinion. 
The illustrious master is an Italian,”and, as such, 
respects the influence of Friday in common with 
the rest of his countrymen, without excepting the 
élite of its instructed classes. Rossini but shares 
in the weakness of Scipio, Caesar, Tasso, Ariosto, 
Sixtus-Quintus, Leo X., Cimarosso and Pergolesi. 

What has happened to the theatres, which have 
delayed their opening to this year? The claws of 
the fatal Friday has already reached them. The 
third lyrical theatre gives at length a symptom of 
coming existence. It is said to have renounced its 
— of problem; has purchased a house, and has 
began to raise its musical recruits; has flung 
into the circle of publicity its future title of The- 
atre of the Arts, and discourses of giving its first 
representation in the approaching April. This is 
something, doubtless, but it is still a question for 
futurity; and behold, even before it is completely 
hatched, it has given birth to a full-grown law 
suit. Grave disputes have arisen to preceed the 
existence this fatal year is to develope. The dis- 
cordant voices of crabbed barristers will celebrate 
the birth of a theatre consecrated to melody, and 
its first compositions will be written upon stamped 

aper, 
There is not a doubtbut that it would have avoided 
all these wrangling miseries if it had entered the 
world last year, 

Then the Theatre Montpensier?—Again'another 
that has suffered by delay, in spite of the glories 
that surrounded its cradle. Vhy was it not 
opened last month? Why is M, Alexander Dumas 
gone a vagabondizing too and fro upon the earth— 
at one time a brilliant cavalier beneath the baleo- 
nies of Madrid, at another endeavouring to catch a 
lion in the plains of Africa? The theatre could but 
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lose by those truant excursions; and, accordingly, 
fatality has taken advantage of the absence of the 
director to strike a rude blow at the prosperity of 
his establishment. 

After having borne the name of Montpensier 
during the entire year that preceded its nativity, 
it has been condemned to open under another. 
The title bestowed upon it by the public voice, 
and which was, in some sort a baptism of opinion, 
is considered as null and of no effect. The powers 
that be will not that a theatre shall bear the 
title of a prince. Whence proceeds this scruple, 
we would ask? Verily, the dignity of our aristo- 
eracy is but imperfectly understood! What! 
When the names of our princes are displayed as 
the signs of public houses, do they refuse that 
honour to the fronton of a theatre? A seller of 
of anything may write in letters of gold upon the 
showboard of his shop-window, the name of the 
Duke of Montpensier, or of any other prince of 
the blood; aye, even of the king or the queen; and 
illustrate the noble title with any species of mer- 
chandise; yet will they withdraw from the drama 
the patronage they bestow upon a tailor, a man- 
tua-maker, or a porkbutcher, 

Certes we can but be astonished at a distinction 
so new and so incomprehensible! 

In the proudest period of the monarchy, and when 
its power was absolute, the dramatic art received 
better treatment; the princes of the blood, and the 
sovereigns themselves, did not believe it to be a 
derogation that compromised their names or 
titles when they lent them to a theatre. Thus, 
before the revolution, we had the Theatre de 
Monsieur, the brother of the King. At the same 
epoch the Orleans family permitted a puppet-show to 
take the name of one of its princes, and be known 
as the Theatre Beaujolais. Under the Empire 
the Odeon was called the Theatre de l’ Imperatrice, 
and, at the time of the Restoration, the Gymnase 
was the Theatre de Madame. 

None would have suspected that, upon such a 
subject the present woul have shown itself less 
liberal than the past. In withdrawing his name 
from a theatre on which he had conferred the 
privilege, the Duke de Montpensier has no doubt 
been influenced by some ofliciously-stupid coun- 
sellors; but the counsellors are not much better 
that have advised its baptism by the new title of 
Theatre Historique. 

Among all the names that were proposed, that 
one of a surety must have been the worst. His- 
torical is a title that excludes all works of faney 
and imagination, What can be done with the 
fabulous Count of Monte Christo upon the stage 
devoted to history? A theatre, that was to open 
in the early part of this fatal year, is the only one 
that would have had the title of Theatre Historique 
imposed upon it. 

In all quarters we shall be met with such errors 
and stupidities, 

A veil of melancholy and ennui will enshroud the 
enjoyments of winter. 

There will no longer he companionable men, 
nor pretty women. 

The best dancers will eschew the Mazourka for 
fear of breaking their legs, 

The beauties of the da 
years older before the en 
one. 

The Greeks will have the gaming tables entirely 
to themselves, 

Stupid fellows will monopolise the conversation 
in society. 

The Jast year was only busy in preparing 
the misfortunes of its successor, Its inventions 
and discoveries were made with no other intention. 

The gun-cotton will blow up everything, and 
set fire to all it touches; and it is quite likely 
that the globe we inhabit, and the new planet we 
have discovered, may knock their heads together; 


will have got ten 
of this unfortunate 


for a year that begins on a Friday is capable of 
any amount of iniquity, even unto the leaving of 


this earth among the has-beens, 
He that lives the longest will see the most. 
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Decorations in Woop Scuurror, &e.—The 
sculptures, carvings, and decorations of all kinds, 
produced on the premises of the patentees of the 
invention for carving or rendering in wood all that 
the hand and tools of the carver or artist can 
effect, and which are now to be seen at the works 
in the Ranelagh-road, Thames-Bank, and in the 
exhibition rooms, No. 444, West Strand, are sur- 
prising proofs of the energy of modern enterprize, 
and of what may result from industry, as well as 
genius, in the production of beautiful 
specimens in art. ‘These specimens consist of 
mouldings of finials, of crockets, of all that host of 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GAR- 
DEN.—The nobility, gentry and public are respect 
fully informed, that the NEW THEATRE will OPEN the 
first week in April, for the performance of the LYRICAL 
DRAMA, on a scale of efficiency never before attempted in 
this country. The ballet will include the names of the most 
celebrated artists. The prospectus for the arangement of the 
season Will be issued in due course. Mr, Beale, Director. 

Jan. 9, 1847, 


TO ARTISTS, AMATEURS, &e. 
MANENT DRAWING CHALK, 


(in Cedar) in various colours, 


P ER 





ornaments which are to be met with in florid go- 
thic, and in the elaborate decoration of the ‘Tudor 
style of the interior of public and domestic editices, 
of all those exquisite, though occasionally grotesque 
representations of animals and of the human form, 
which ornament the apartments in the ancient 
cities and towns of Belgium, and some other parts 
of the continent. Here are also to be seen armorial 
bearings, chairs, &c. and amongst those many a per- 
fect fue-simile of the celebrated Glastenbury Abbey 
chair, in which the auctioneer at Strawberry-hill in- 
stalled himself during the sale, and which brought 
upwards of 70 guineas at the hammer; reading- 
desks, pilasters, panels, friezes, &c.; in short, 
such a variety of devices, that it would be an 


parison and maintain competition with the origi- 
nals from which they have been taken. ‘There is 
moreover, a number of things which are original 
in their designs, though of the school of art of the 
middle ages, and of the days of Elizabeth, James 
., and Louis XTV. The process or processes by 
which these things are produced include the agency 
of fire and furnaces of great power—machinery 
of great leverage for pressure—and moulds or 
mattrixes of iron; the tools of the carver are 
also employed in the finishing, and the specimens 
when finished can scarcely, or perhaps not at all, be 
distinguished from work which has been entirely 
produced by manual labour, The rapidity with 
which the carvings, however elaborate, are formed, 
out of oak or chesnut, or any of the hardest 
woods, is surprising, and not the least curious 
part of the invention; and, of course, the cost 
of them is so much below what the hand of the 
artist, unassisted by the machinery, could form, 
that they come within the compass of any patron 
of the arts, whose means are not very limited 
indeed. ‘There is now at the works a noble speci- 


— 


similar to some to be seen at Bruges or Ghent, 
which has been made for the Count Harrack, and 
is about to be sent out to Vienna, with other 
things, which is very elaborate, and in excellent 
taste. ‘This invention deserves the general pa- 
tronage of persons of good taste; it illustrates, in 
some degree, the age of romance and the do- 
mestic manners of our ancestors. 


NOTICE, 
THE OFFICE OF 
THE FINE ARTS’ JOURNAL 


1S AT 
No. 12, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, 
STRAND, 
Where Advertisements, Books for Review, and all 
Communications for the Editor are requested in 
future to be forwarded, Early application for the 
first numbers, to complete sets, is recommended, 
as they are nearly exhausted. 
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Purchase of ANNUITIES, REVERSIONS, 
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11, Poultry, City, and 22, Pall Mall, West End. 
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Bf. WOLFF and SON beg to apprise Artists and Amateurs 
that they have, by the introduction of great im provements 
in their CRETA LASVIS, enabled it to be used the same 
as the ordinary pencil, and effects can now be produced 
equal to water-colour drawings, without the use of water or 
any other tlnid, the various colours blended together with 
perfect harmony, beauty, and richness. It can be cut to a 
fine point, and is thus capable of giving a very delicate 
outline. For sketching from nature, the great advantages 
resulting from the adoption of the CRETA L.EVIS must 
be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, brushes, 
&e., all the various tints can be obtained with a truthful- 
that cannot be surpassed: thus superseding every 
other method in general use, 


ness 


The CRETA LA®VIS may be had of all respectable Sta 
tioners, and of the Manufacturers, at the following prices: 


Leather box, containing a set of 12 7s. each, 





Do. do. 18 .. 10s, do, 
endless task to enumerate them. They are Do do, 24 .. 14s. do. 
all entitled to praise, and many of them are Do do, 36 .. Qs, do. 
so excellent in their kind as to challenge com- In sets as above, without box, at .. 6s. per doz. 





Lake and Cobalt 
*,* May be had also in Crayons without Cedar, in sety 
as above, at 6s. per dozen, box included. 

WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their newly-in- 
vented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANENT BLACK 
CHALK. 

B B very Black, for foreground; H B Middle Tint ; 
Neutral Tint, for distance, Price 6s per dozen, 


seoee 12a, per dow, 


N 


These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching Heads 
and Landscapes, and are capable of producing a beantiful 
effect with very little labour, Having an adhesive quality, 
the drawings may be transmitted without fear of injury 


Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfelds, London, 
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Just Published, 


Hk LONDON ART UNION ANNUAL 
For 1847. Containing 265 Engravings from Paintings 


by British Artists, with descriptive Letter-press,-~ 


. & 
Small Paper, Crimson Cloth, Giltsccscersereeeeee 2 2 0 
Large Paper, Proofs, half Morocco, gilt, with 
Device ...csee eecccccce eocceese TeTTTTii rt i 0 
India Paper, Proofs, (only 25 copies taken) whole 
Morocco, superbly, tooled and guilt ..seeesee. L212 0 
If the first and second yolumes are taken together, 
SINAI PAPEL. .ccocccvcscovcccccccsesscecvesers BID G 
On First and Second Large Paper, Proofs ...... 7 7 0 


To show the unanimous approbation this truly national 
publication has received, the publisher begs to annex the 
following reviews ;— 
“This elegant folio, the second of the series, consists of 
nicely etched and mezzotinted copies of the pictures chosen 
by the prizeholders in the Art Union of London, The snb- 
jects afford correct ideas of the style of the various painter, 
of the pictures ; they include every variety of composition 
from the dignity of scriptural subjects, to the playful hu- 
mour of every day life; hence, there is abundant variety 
to please the most fastidious taste. They are very judici- 
ously grouped, and the work is altogether produced in a 
highly tasteful style, The volume is splendidly bound, and 
will prove a seasonable and superb present for the drawing- 
room table.—JUustrated London News. 


“This volume is undoubtedly an improvement on its pre- 
decessor. The engraver has given more attention to his 
work—a work of great and continuous labour; and it must 
be admitted, that these memoranda of o gallery are highly 
interesting, and among the prints are many that possess cons 
siderable fittraction, as well as for the style in which they are 
executed, as for the agreeable or able treatment of a subject, 
and few publications are calculated to give greater pleasure.” 
-~Art Union Journal, 
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